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Editorials 


How Far Have We Come? 


As a new editor assumes his duties, he takes responsibility 
for the heritage of the past and for a new direction in the 
future. 

Let us first get our bearings in the past. 

The past for the Society for Applied Anthropology is 
short, and yet there have been tremendous changes in the 
years since 1941 when we had our organization meeting. At 
that time, most sociological research was static, being de- 
voted mainly to the study of a social problem at a particular 
point in time. Furthermore, most studies were broad in their 
coverage, and gave little attention to particular individuals 
and groups of people. 

Anthropology at that time was more inclined to get down 
to cases of particular individuals and groups of people ob- 
served in action. However, students then placed their em- 
phasis upon establishing the culture of the society through 
describing the characteristic ways of behaving and the im- 
portant symbols observed and through charting the social 
structure: the kinship system, the age-grading system, and 
so on. Here again, the analysis of society was largely in 
static terms. A researcher might note that there had been 
changes in culture and social structure, but he rarely set 
himself the task of explaining these changes. 

Times have changed. It is now much more fashionable 
than in 1941 to get down to cases, to study particular in- 
dividuals, groups and organizations. Furthermore, social sci- 
entists have been rediscovering the time dimension. We are 
learning that a static picture of culture and structure can- 
not reveal to us the forces that have created the patterns we 
see. Only as we have a chance to observe changes in social 
structure and culture can we discover the forces at work in 
society. Nor does this mean simply observing the changes 


that naturally take place. There is now a popular name—ac- , 


tion research—for the effort to induce change and to study 
the process, an interest with which the Society for Applied 
Anthropology has been concerned from its beginning. 
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We have also pioneered with our discussions of field re- 
search methods. Until very recently, books on social research 
methods were concentrated primarily if not exclusively upon 
the questionnaire survey. Furthermore, discussions of method 
tended to concentrate on problems of reliability and validity, 
and the like. While these questions are important to science, 
they do not tell us very much about the actual process 
through which the field worker goes out and gets his data. 
Over the years, Human Organization has been the best 
source of guidance for the student who wanted to go beyond 
the formal logic of method and anticipate some of the social 
and intellectual problems that would face him in his field 
work. 

The Society has also pioneered in building up literature 
in certain fields well recognized today but well-nigh un- 
known in 1941. 

We have dealt from the beginning with problems of agri- 
cultural extension and technical assistance in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Our first issue contained an article on the application of 
anthropology to industry. This came at a time when the 
Western Electric Company research program of the Harvard 
Business School had come to an end and there was literally 
no research on human relations in industry going on any- 
where in the country. In the intervening years, our journal 
has both reflected and stimulated the growth of activity in 
that field. 

Mental health has within the last 3 or 4 years become 
the most popular field for foundation and governmental re- 
search support. We published in this field in our very first 
volume and have continued to give it emphasis in succeed- 
ing years. 

We have also been discussing the application of anthro- 
pology to health programs in general, beyond our specific 
concern with mental health. And finally, we have begun to 
explore the application of anthropology to problems of social 
welfare and social work in our own country. 

In all of these fields, we have tried to build a bridge 
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between the research man and the administrator who we hope 
will be using the fruits of research. 

It is easy to over-estimate the influence we have had upon 
the course of social research. To some extent, we have simply 
been following the current of the times, which has moved 
many others besides our own members. However, a review 
of the history suggests that at certain important points we 
have had a hand in shaping the direction of that current. 
That is a heritage of which we can be proud. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


For the next five years we plan some new directions and 
changed emphases which, we hope, will add new values to 
the journal without destroying the old. 

We plan to publish critical reviews of research on a regu- 
lar basis. We have decided to discontinue the book review 
department. Covering as many fields of interest as we do, it 
would be impossible for us to review all of the significant 
books in these various fields without devoting a major part 
of our journal to such reviews. Instead of undertaking such 
comprehensive coverage, we will select for every issue a sig- 
nificant problem on which there is a substantial amount of 
current research interest. Our critic will first undertake to 
present an analysis of the published research on the topic. 
This will be selective rather than comprehensive. The critic 
will then go on to discuss what he considers to be the most 
interesting projects that are now under way or have been 
completed but have not yet reached publication. Finally, he 
will set down, in quite an opinionated manner, the directions 
he feels research on this topic should take in the future. 

Such research reviews have appeared from time to time 
in the past both in Human Organization and the Clearing- 
house Bulletin. We plan to make them a regular feature of 
the journal. They can provide a stimulus even to the spe- 
cialist and can provide the interested non-specialist with an 
orientation that he would never get in scattered reading of 
the literature. Even if the reader did cover the literature, 
he would still find himself a year of two behind current de- 
velopments, because it generally takes that long from the 
completion of the data gathering and analysis until the 
project is reported in print. 

We hope to continue and also to broaden the department 
on field research methods. We shall continue to regard ob- 
servation and interviewing as the basic methods of applied 
anthropology. However, we do not believe it is good sense 
or strategy to limit our methods to these. For certain pur- 
poses, we see important values in the use of questionnaires, 
sociometric techniques, experimentation, and perhaps other 
methods. We do not expect any one or all of these methods 
together to supplant interviewing and observation. We ex- 
pect that some of the most important advances in research 
will come from the use of two or more of these methods in 
skillful combination. 

We hope to give increased emphasis to the cross-cultural 
testing of generalizations regarding human organization. The 
anthropologist naturally assumes a cross-cultural point of 
view, and yet we have not always had the data to apply this 
point of view in practice. For example, nearly all of the 
articles we have published on industry have dealt with the 


United States. Often we make assumptions that should apply 
in other parts of the world as well as in the United States, 
Until we have cross-cultural data, we shall not be able to 
test such assumptions. We will continue to publish the best 
articles we can get on U.S. industry and hope to give increas. 
ing attention to industrial studies in other cultures. The next 
issue of our journal will be a special issue entirely devoted to 
“Human Problems of U.S. Enterprise in Latin America.” 

We hope our pages will contribute to a reexamination of 
the nature of culture and culture change. We all agree that 
it is important for the administrator to consider the culture 
of the people of his organization or community in any action 
he takes. We can all supply examples of disturbances which 
arise through the failure of the administrator to consider 
important aspects of culture. But all too often admonitions 
about the importance of culture remain on a very general 
level. Even the layman is now beginning to recognize the 
importance of culture, but he is asking for more than a state- 
ment of what is important. To supply practical as well a 
theoretical needs, we need to develop better abstractions in 
the general field of culture so that we do not deal with cul- 
ture simply on a descriptive basis. Improvements in theory 
and guides for action depend upon such abstractions in the 
field of culture and of interaction and in fitting these two 
aspects together more systematically. 

Let us also, in these pages, seek to synthesize what we al- 
ready know. Whenever two or three applied anthropologists 
get together and talk shop, they find themselves generating 
all sorts of tentative generalizations regarding culture and 
human organization. We feel that applied anthropologists 
already know a good deal more than they give themselves 
credit for. We are not the rank empiricists that we some- 
times seem to be to our critics. We deal with that most im- 
portant level of theory where it is related to the behavior 
we observe. We are constantly theorizing, but nearly always 
we do it in relation to a particular case. We imply that our 
generalizations have validity beyond that case, but we don’t 
often get around to stating those generalizations systemati- 
cally so that we can build a body of theory. We feel that the 
time has come to publish articles which attempt to build this 
body of theory out of the observations we have all been 
making. 

We have been acquiring, from our failures as well as from 
our successes, a certain amount of know-how on applying the 
findings of research to changing an organization or com- 
munity. Very little of this know-how has been put in writing 
and therefore been developed into systematic form. We can- 
not subscribe to the commonly accepted separation of re: 
search into two forms: pure and applied—with the applied 
type enjoying a second-class citizenship. We feel that the 
process of application of research findings is in itself a cru- 
cial area for research reports. 

No editor can please all of his readers all of the time. As 
we look at the membership of our Society, with such 4 
variety of academic backgrounds and interests, we might at 
first wonder whether we can reach any substantial part of 
this group at any time. On second thought, however, we art 
not so heterogeneous as we appear. There is a common bond 
which holds the active members together. We are the people 
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who have gone out to work in the field. We have had to 
abandon the secure comforts of home, office and library in 
order to learn about ways of life different from our own. 
In some cases we have had to overcome physical hardships 
and personal risks. At least we have had to make our peace 
with people in the field who were suspicious of us. For us, 
data gathering has not been simply an intellectual process. 
We have lived the research while gathering the data. In a 
sense, we have been through what anthropologists call a rite 
of Aassage. 

The man who comes back from such an extensive and 
intensive field experience is not the same man who went out. 
It is that field experience that the active members have in 
common. We assume that the subscribing members are bound 
together by an interest in learning from field reports what 
life is like out there. We hope to continue bringing both 
groups reports that will convey some of the excitement of 
field work. 

We will also try to communicate that sense of mission 
that came into being with the birth of the Society. Your new 
editor up until now has played a very minor role in the 


affairs of the Society, and yet we were in that small group 
who attended the organization meeting in 1941. Those of us 
who met together to found a new world of social research 
were rebels against the existing scheme of things, and we 
were young and had little academic status. We shall never 
forget the thrill of being a part of this pioneering venture. 

In the 16 years that have followed, we have grown older 
and many of us have attained some status even in the ortho- 
dox worlds of sociology and anthropology. Perhaps this has 
dulled the crusading spirit we felt and even has threatened 
to turn us into a mutual admiration society. 

We have come a long way since 1941, and yet we face a 
period that is perhaps as difficult as our beginning. If we 
now lose the enthusiasm that fired us then, we will become 
just another academic society with no more claim on the 
interest and loyalty of our members than many another. If 
we can rekindle the enthusiasm of our founding members 
and transmit it also to new and younger groups of members, 
the Society for Applied Anthropology will grow in numbers, 
in its contributions to a science of human organization and 
in its service to the world around it. 
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Operational Concepts in Psychiatric 


Hospital Management 


George Winokur, M.D.* 


Introduction 


The psychiatric hospital has traditionally been viewed as a 
refuge. In general, the concept held to is the one which em- 
phasizes that the people who should be in the hospital are the 
ones who are suicidal or are a danger to other people or who 
cannot function even in the most simple non-tension pro- 
voking situations that are offered by the community. Recently, 
however, the mental hospital as described by Stanton and 
Schwartz! may be seen to serve in another capacity, essen- 
tially by being a place in which long-term intensive psycho- 
therapy can be administered under conditions of some con- 
trol and with the advantages of numerous and insightful 
observations. In the paper presented here, the position is 
taken that there is yet another way in which an in-patient 
psychiatric facility may be gainfully used, namely by a situ- 
ation being formulated, using the particular patient as a ref- 
erence point, in which experimental findings in behavior and 
principles gleaned by research may be used to formulate a 
hospital environment which would produce material changes 
in the patient’s activity. Such a formulation derives attrac- 
tiveness by its operational nature. Reproducibility is unques- 
tionable; evidence for efficacy may be obtained by sources 
exterior to the theory; and the background for the entire 
effort is firmly based on principles independently arrived at 
by experimental procedures. The three clinical examples 
which follow illustrate ways in which the hospital may be 
used to test these assertions. 


Clinical Material 


Case I. This patient was a 24-year-old white unmarried 
male who exhibited many of the symptoms of schizophrenic 
behavior as well as numerous compulsive traits. Family his- 
tory revealed a brother who had been hospitalized with the 
diagnosis of schizophrenia and an overpowering possessive 
mother who dominated every aspect of the patient’s life. A 
father who fought constantly with the mother, had left her 
numerous times but generally handled his dissatisfactions by 
being a traveling salesman and contriving to be away from 
home most of the time. He was a picture of pathos much like 
Willy Loman of the play “Death of a Salesman.” 

The patient had deteriorated steadily for the last few 


* Dr. Winokur is Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Department 
of Psychiatry and Neurology, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


1. Stanton, A. and Schwartz, M., The Mental Hospital, Basic 
Books, New York, 1954. 


years prior to his entry into the hospital, doing progressively 
more poorly in school, engaging in bitter, heated arguments 
in the home with his mother, and walking through the halls 
of home and schools assiduously avoiding all sharp edges of 
furniture and water fountains because he felt they might 
harm him. Bizarre thinking and a loud demanding demeanor 
characterized his verbal productions. He had been seen in 
outpatient psychotherapy with the above signs of disturb- 
ance becoming more pronounced; and as a consequence he 
was admitted to the psychiatric service of a general hospital. 
In the hospital he was given a course of electro-shock therapy 
which did not materially affect his behavior except to mo- 
mentarily confuse him. He antagonized all of the nurses by 
his constant demands for extra privileges which were fre- 
quently acquiesced to, just in order to keep him away. Many 
of the visiting psychiatrists and residents were irritated by 
his demeanor which they observed only in passing. He con- 
stantly blamed his mother for all of his difficulties. 

After the shock therapy a somewhat different approach 
was decided upon. In keeping with some of the work of Dol- 
lard-and Miller? it was decided that much of his behavior 
was present because it had been reinforced by reward. Prob- 
ably not all learning is acquired because of reinforcement 
but certainly a large proportion of it is gained in this way. 
Dollard and Miller in keeping with Hull postulate that there 
are four components present in most learning situations. An 
individual responds in a certain way to a stimulus because he 
is in a state of high drive. This particular response that the 
person makes as he repeatedly is exposed to similar stimuli 
is learned because it is reinforcing or rewarding, i.e., be- 
cause it reduces the intensity of the drive state. Thus, the 
nurses giving in to the patient’s numerous demands, their 
being irritated by his loud hostile requests; and the evident 
dislike of his mother which he perceived in those about him, 
might be considered as reinforcements for his particular type 
of behavior. 

A conference was held with the patient in order to set the 
keynote. His demands for outside privileges, knowledge of 
his exact I.Q., open ward status, etc. were ignored. It was 
made clear that privileges could only come with improve- 
ment. The patient left the interview and the following ex- 
change took place. 

Patient: I get the idea that I have to change my person- 
ality, is that right? 


2. Dollard, J. and Miller, N., Personality and Psychotherapy, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1950. 
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Psychiatrist: Did I say that? 

Patient: No, but that is the impression I got. 

The nurses and orderlies were alerted to reward only rea- 
sonable desires, reasonably requested. The resident was to 
refuse to discuss his mother’s derelictions and to take up with 
him only ways in which he could better his situation. The 
psychologist was taken in on the plan by testing the patient 
in order to give him a chance to demand his 1.Q. number. 
If this demand was to occur it was, of course, not to be re- 
warded. 

After several weeks of consistent behavior on the part of 
the personnel the patient changed considerably. He became 
far less demanding. He no longer constantly attacked his 
mother as being the cause of his illness, his voice became 
modulated and perhaps most important of all various people 
in his immediate environment remarked that they liked him. 

He was discharged from the hospital as improved. Thus 
one facet in his behavior had been changed. He was a more 
socialized individual and conceivably under optimal condi- 
tions he might have been able to progress further in psycho- 
therapy. 

Case II. This patient was a housewife in her early thir- 
ties who was admitted to the hospital because of compulsive 
handwashing which had become such a problem that she was 
not able to do her work and care for her family. Past history 
revealed great compulsivity and religious scrupulosity but 
it was not until three years prior to her hospitalization that 
she developed the disabling handwashing symptom. At this 
time she had become pregnant with her seventh child and 
was quite upset over the pregnancy. She had heard that if 
she worked hard physically she might abort and consequently 
set about to accomplish this end. Pelvic bleeding occurred 
and she was taken to a local medical doctor who did a dila- 
tation and curettage in his office without anesthesia. The 
patient experienced great pain on this occasion. She returned 
home and for three weeks continued to bleed. On a day 
when her husband was out of the house, she had a massive 
hemorrhage while in the bathroom. She started to scrub the 
bathroom and to clean the blood off her body, particularly 
the lower part. She continued to bleed and continued to 
wash. Thus started an extremely traumatic cycle. Adequate 
treatment for her gynecological difficulties was finally ob- 
tained but her compulsive symptoms from this point, for 
three years, were a bane of her existence. The compulsive 
handwashing became worse and worse. A trial on the tran- 
quilizing drugs was to no avail and the patient was finally 
admitted to the Renard Hospital. On the ward her hand- 
washing continued in full force. Because of the chronicity 
of the difficulty and its pernicious nature lobotomy was being 
considered. 

At a first staff conference following her admission a plan 
was formulated which revolved around the following con- 
siderations. It appeared that the handwashing had begun in 
apposition to the traumatic episode of pelvic bleeding which 
had followed a spontaneous abortion. Masserman and Pech- 
tel> have shown that great anxiety increases the ability of 





3. Masserman, J. H. and Pechtel, C., “The Role of Olfaction in 
Pape and Neurotic Behavior in Animals,” Psychosom. Med., 15, 
6, 1953. 


experimental animals to make generalized responses to simi- 
lar stimuli. Thus a monkey which was exposed to an odor 
in association with a toy snake responded to the odor with 
an aversive response, one which was similar to the response 
to the toy snake itself. Other odors, thereafter, which were 
in themselves innocuous and had never been associated with 
the anxiety-producing introduction of the snake also produced 
the aversive reaction. Conceivably because of the intense 
emotion engendered in the bleeding situation the patient may 
have been responding since that time in a like manner because 
of generalization to even stimuli which were quite dissimilar. 
It was decided to attempt amytal interviews in an effort to 
extinguish the anxiety. When an organism has been success- 
fully conditioned to a previously neutral stimulus, the condi- 
tioned response continues unabated for several exposures to 
the conditioned stimulus. If, however, there is no pairing 
of the conditioned with the unconditioned stimulus the con- 
ditioned response disappears. This process is called extinction. 
With this patient, abreaction was desired which could be 
easily terminated by the sedative drug. Several abreactions in 
which the patient went through the traumatic situation would 
conceivably cause the anxiety to be extinguished and the 
generalization of handwashing to many stimuli to disappear. 
An attempt was made to follow this line of reasoning, an 
attempt which was stymied by the fact that abreaction was 
impossible to obtain; however, the interviews were productive 
in that some guilt over the abortion was brought out and the 
relationship with the therapist was solidified in a positive 
manner. The handwashing continued unabated. 

The next move considered was to prevent the patient from 
engaging in the handwashing activity. A rationale for this 
was present in the work of Maier* who found that experi- 
mental animals who were frustrated by being faced with a 
situation to which there was no solution developed fixated 
behavior. Even in the face of a situation which visually of- 
fered reward for an alternative to the fixated behavior, the 
animals were unable to change their response. Maier noted 
that although visual insight was of no value in altering the 
fixated behavior, guidance could be used as an effective meth- 
od to accomplish this end. Thus if the experimenter with his 
hand guided the animal into making the proper response the 
fixation could be broken. It was noted that punishing an 
organism for an undesirable response might result in a fail- 
ure to alter it and culminate in increasing its persistence, 
thus making future corrections more difficult. Luria’ work- 
ing with criminals noted fixated behavior in situations of ex- 
treme tension. He devised an apparatus on which a subject 
performed in a motor manner in response to a word associa- 
tion test. Immediately after the subject’s motor performance, 
he responds verbally also to the word stimulus. Luria found 
that by stereotypy of both motor and verbal responses the 
subject was able to avoid compromising reactions and often 
also the manifestation of affective symptoms which would 
ordinarily have occurred when he was faced with a trau- 
matic word. It is, therefore, of importance that both Luria 


4, Maier, N. R. F., Frustration, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1949. 

5. Luria, The Nature of Human Conflicts, Liveright Publishers, 
New York, 1932. 
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and Maier found that fixation occurred similarly in ani- 
mals and human subjects. Maier’s work offers some sugges- 
tions as to how the fixation might be altered. 

In adapting the above theories to a therapeutic situation 
with a patient it was necessary to mobilize all of the elements 
of a mental hospital into service. The patient reported here 
was transferred to a closed ward with her consent and here 
a situation was set up whereby she was only able to use the 
bathroom for the usual reasons. The nurses were alerted to 
lead her away from the bathroom immediately on the com- 
pletion of her ordinary functions. Because of the nature of 
the ward which was used the door was kept locked. Guidance 
was brought in by having the occupational therapist provide 
activities which could conceivably be considered useful and 
rewarding and which would take the place of the compulsive 
handwashing. Such activities were the hammering out of 
copper ash trays and the tearing of rags for the Occupational 
Therapy Department. These activities embodied rewards 
gleaned from the hospital environment and tangible evidence 
of productive functioning. Further it was considered that if 
unexpressed hostility might be a motivating force in the 
compulsion, the activities might be helpful in producing 
sublimation. The entire regimen was in effect for eleven days. 
On the last two days in the hospital chocolates were intro- 
duced as another reward for not engaging in the fixated ac- 
tivity. 

It was believed that the blockage of the handwashing 
would possibly result in increased anxiety, or substitution of 
other fixations or even psychosis. None of these dark pre- 
dictions were fulfilled. The patient was genuinely accepting 
and not overly tense. However, a certain type of rationaliza- 
tion occurred. The patient stated that she was not upset and 
that she did not wash herself to excess because she no longer 
had control of the situation. This, of course, was not totally 
in keeping with the facts as she was essentially a voluntary 
patient. Her adjustment on the ward was excellent but be- 
cause of a paucity of family resources only eleven days of 
this therapy was possible. Certainly during these eleven days 
the patient functioned effectively and comfortably. She was 
discharged to her home and has since had alternating periods 
of abnormal washing and good functioning. 

Case III was a 25-year-old, white, married, Catholic 
female who was admitted to the Renard Hospital with obses- 
sive thinking and a handwashing compulsion. Her difficulties 
had started about fourteen months prior to admission at 
which time she had gone to confession and stayed three hours. 
She started to wash her baby, her clothes, her home and her- 
self in a compulsive manner. For a couple of months prior 
to admission she had become extremely anxious and would 
stand in the middle of the room, unable to move because of 
the fear which would develop in relation to her obsessions or 
compulsions. She had been washing almost incessantly and 
her mother had had to come to the patient’s home in order 
to take care of the housework and the baby. 

The patient was put on an open ward and was asked to 
report to the nurse when she had the desire to go wash herself. 
At this time she was to be kept from performing the ablu- 
tions and given a piece of chocolate and/or a task of pound- 
ing out copper ashtrays or tearing rags. If she surreptitiously 
washed her hands she was to report it to the resident on duty. 


Although the patient was not able to follow the plan com. 
pletely she reported “I’m not as panicky.” She occasionall; 
would wash herself and not tell anybody about it. It seeme( 
clear that when she did wash herself she was more guili 
ridden and tense than when she avoided this behavior and 
accepted the competing tasks or the chocolate. She was dis. 
charged after 27 days, still fearful of being unclean but les 
tense. It was clear to the ward and professional personnel 
that handwashing was associated directly with panic rather 
than being a defense against anxiety. A longer period of thi 
regimen might have produced different results. Also explora- 
tion of the proper timing of the oral reward with the sub- 
stituted activities should be further investigated. It would 
seem that the latter two patients might most profitably have 
performed the substitutive activity and then received the 
oral material rather than getting it concomitantly with the 
activity. The question as to whether or not this regimen 
could be formulated for a particular patient on an open ward 
is one which has been answered. The patient’s cooperation 
in avoiding the performance of the compulsive activity seem; 
too much for which to ask. Certainly for all of the patients, 
their stay in the hospital comprised their best and happiest 
periods of functioning in over a year. 


Discussion 


The above cases illustrate a particular way in which the 
hospital may be brought actively into the therapy of an indi- 
vidual with a specific goal in mind. The question arises a 
to whether this is psychotherapy as it is generally known. 
Certainly it is far afield from the shock therapies or drug 
therapies. Aspects of it are suggestive of the term “milieu 
therapy” but there is the added component of knowledge and 
adherence to certain principles gleaned from experimental 
data. It would seem that in the absence of any one term the 
process being alluded to in this paper is psychotherapy based 
on specific psychological generalizations. In general, there 
is some evidence to indicate that not only in the hospital 
can this orientation be productive. Wolpe,® in a rather am- 
bitious paper reports the use of the concept of reciprocal 
inhibition in psychotherapy of the neuroses. Reciprocal in- 
hibition is said to occur when there is complete or partial 
suppression of the anxiety responses as a consequence of the 
simultaneous evocation of other responses physiologically an- 
tagonistic to anxiety. Wolpe offers as an experimental ex: 
ample the reciprocal antagonism between anxiety responses 
and the feeding responses in animals which had been made 
anxious by placing them in an enclosed situation where the! 
were subject to high voltage low amperage shocks. Using the 
principle of reciprocal inhibition he attempted to induce te 
sponses in patients which could not coexist with anxiety. 
He estimates roughly an improvement rate of 90 percent in 
122 patients with psychoneurosis. The therapy reported in 
this paper neither deals with reciprocal inhibition nor is it of 
the type which most psychiatrists would be satisfied with a 
an end point in treatment. Essentially, the goal in the three 
patients reported above was to eliminate a particularly dis 
abling symptom which was blocking the patient from mak 


6. Wolpe, J., “Reciprocal Inhibition as the Main Basis of Psycho 
therapeutic Effects,” Arch. Psychiat. and Neurol., 72, 205, 1954. 
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ing adjustments which were necessary for adequate func- 
tioning in the community. Nothing more was considered as a 
yoal when the hospital situation was altered for the particu- 
lar patient. Certainly, however, the days of happy function- 
ing in the hospital for patients who had experienced long 
periods of trouble was of value in itself. 

Other reports have indicated how experimentally derived 
principles might be used. Mowrer’ has pointed out that cer- 
tain conditioning concepts might be efficaciously used in set- 
ting up a treatment program for enuretic children. He 
reports signal success with an apparatus that has as its 
background a conditioned response rationale. Peters and 
Jenkins’ working with chronic hospitalized schizophrenic pa- 
tients concluded that guided problem-solving motivated by 
hunger effectively improved the social adjustment of their 
subjects. 

One of the objections which could be leveled against the 
planning of the environment is that it never took cognizance 
of the dynamically genetic aspects of the individual’s be- 
havior. This is unquestionably true but a rationale for this 
planned oversight might even be called forth from the psycho- 
analytic literature. There is pertinence in Hartmann’s theory 
that character formation, even though it originates in de- 
fense drives may continue to exist long after its function as 
a defense mechanism has ceased to be important.? This pat- 
tern of behavior then tends to develop what Hartmann calls 
a secondary autonomy. Essentially the same point was made 
even before Hartmann by G. W. Allport in his description 
of the principle which he termed the “functional autonomy 
of motives.” Allport postulated that although activities might 
in the beginning be the means to an end they became in the 
present ends in themselves.!° Utilizing this concept there is 
some justification in dealing directly with the noxious symp- 
tom rather than with its original and no longer operating 
cause or background. 


7. Mowrer, O. H., Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics, 
The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1950. 


8. Peters, H. N. and Jenkins, R. L., “Improvement of Chronic 
Schizophrenic Patients with Guided Problem-solving Motivated by 
Hunger,” Psych. Quart. Supplement, 28, 84, 1954. 


9. Munroe, R. L., Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought, Dryden, 
New York, 1955. 


10. Allport, G. W., Personality, A Psychological Interpretation, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1937. 


The utility of such approaches as were used with the two 
patients reported above seems relatively clear. The disap- 
pearance of disabling symptoms may be enough in itself to 
return the person to full productivity. It may at least make 
it possible for the patient to leave the hospital atmosphere 
and continue psychotherapy as an outpatient. The limitations 
of the approach are equally as clear. There is no, available 
either the experimental data or clinical observations to make 
this a closed system, i.e., to provide a way to treat or explain 
all the various types of symptoms. Thus, although it was pos- 
sible to deal with a compulsion, an obsessive thought might 
prove to be a much more difficult or even impossible type of 
behavior to alter. Whereas, certain character difficulties might 
be handled by non-reinforcement of poor traits and reinforce- 
ment for desirable adjustive techniques; anxiety, which is 
probably not learned by drive reduction at all, would pose 
an entirely different problem, one which was primarily con- 
cerned with extinction or at least competing responses. De- 
lusions and hysterical symptois would of necessity call more 
and perhaps different factors into consideration. 

Depression and disorganized chaotic schizophrenic behavior 
are difficult to conceive of as in any way defenses or pro- 
tections against conflict.1! They might be considered as re- 
sults of conflict and as such would probably not respond to 
a formulated environment. Conceivably the best results 
would be seen in the areas of behavior learned by reinforce- 
ment or symptoms which might be thought of as having been 
conditioned. Certainly more observations must be made and 
more patients seen under the conditions discussed in this 
paper before the entire approach can be evaluated. 


Summary 


Methods are reported whereby a mental hospital might be 
structured in accordance with principles derived from experi- 
mental research which are concerned mostly with learning 
and its various aspects. Such concepts as drive reduction, goal 
oriented behavior, extinction and generalization may be of 
use in formulating ways of handling psychiatric patients and 
these methods might be helpful in changing the behavior of 
a patient. Three cases are reported as illustrations, and the 
implications of the method and theory are discussed. 


11. Winokur, G., “A Conceptual Scheme for Psychiatric Syn- 


dromes,” Am. J. Psychotherapy, IX, 400, 1955. 
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Toward a Reformulation of Community 


Theory 


Roland L. Warren* 


Introduction 


Few students of the community are satisfied with current 
theoretical approaches to this perplexing social group. Little 
advance has been made in the decades since Maclver gave 
theoretical formulation to the concept of the community; 
since Park, Burgess, and others of the Chicago school made 
their rich strike of valuable ore in the veins of the ecological 
approach; or since Wilson, Galpin, and Sanderson devised 
ways for operationally defining, delineating, and describing 
the rural community in a way which lent itself to useful 
research. 

The Maclverian approach has long since proved inade- 
quate to cope with the field described by the two coordinates 
of interest and locality. The ecological approach has failed 
to account for the data in as gloriously symmetrical a system 
as was first envisaged at Chicago, and has come, in addition, 
to be seen as only one of a number of facets of the com- 
munity (which includes such other facets as the power struc- 
ture and the relation to the larger society), all of which 
must be subsumed under an adequate systematic theory of 
the community. And the pioneer work of Wilson, Galpin, 
and Sanderson, has put out few new lush theoretical shoots 
to stand out among the proliferation of monotonously simi- 
lar studies on the social organization of Grayhue County. 

The inadequacy of the above-mentioned theories stems not 
only from their inability to deal coherently with the many 
aspects of community living which have been newly explored 
since these theories were first formulated (one thinks of 
recent work in stratification and informal group analysis, 
for example) ; the inadequacy is caused also by developments 
in community living which have become more markedly ap- 
parent in recent decades and which none of these formula- 
tions was adequate to accommodate in a systematic frame- 
work. These developments have been variously described as: 
the transition from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft, from sacred 
to secular, from folk culture to mass culture, from primary 
group association to secondary group association, from sym- 
pathetic contacts to categorical contacts, from locality groups 
to interest groups, from simple organization to complex. 

However these polarities and processes are described, they 
cause some social scientists to wonder whether the very con- 
cept of community is not already a nonfunctional survival 
from earlier days, while others feel impelled to admonish 


*Dr. Warren is Professor of Sociology, Alfred University, 
Alfred, New York. This article was presented as a paper at the 
meeting of the Upstate Sociological Society, Syracuse, New York on 
May 8, 1956. 


the world that the community is going to hell because I don't 
know the name of the man across the street in apartment 4B, 

This paper does not propose to sketch out a completely 
comprehensive theory of the community. But it will attempt 
to relate some concepts which in a modest fashion—on the 
level of Merton’s “middle range,’ perhaps—may prove mort 
adequate to cope with the data of the modern scene wher 
interest is eclipsing locality as a central focus of associatiof, 
where we know less and less about the man in apartment 
4B, and yet where, far from disintegrating or vanishing, the 
interrelated cluster of people and facilities which we call a 
community is more delicately interdependent and more func 
tionally vital than ever before. 


The Changing Community 


The community is not dying out as an effective locality 
group. Rather, it is changing structure and function to ac- 
commodate modern developments. This change is in the direc- 
tion of greater specializataion of function on the community 
level, a part of the overall process of social differentiation 
and increased specialization which our times embody. 

The structural-functional changes in the community can 
be analyzed in terms of a horizontal axis and a vertical 
axis. The horizontal axis emphasizes locality. It involves the 
relationship of individual to individual or of group to group 
within the locality. It is illustrated by a group of citizens 
coming together to form a neighborhood association, and by 
the local community chest or welfare council. As will be 
indicated later, its principal task is coordinative, and its prin- 
cipal leadership role is that of the “permissive community 
organizer.” 

The vertical axis emphasizes specialized interest. It involves 
the relationship of the individual to a local interest group 
and of that local interest group to a regional, state, or na 
tional organization. It is illustrated by the relation of John 
Smith to his local Red Cross chapter and the relation of 
that Red Cross chapter to the regional and national Red 
Cross. As we shall see, its principal task is accomplishing 
some specific achievement, and its principal leadership role is 
that of the “problem area specialist.” 

This conceptual framework of a vertical axis of orienta 
tion and a horizontal axis is admittedly abstract, yet I be- 
lieve we shall see that it is useful as we go along. Using 
these two terms, we can see that the progressive reorganiza 
tion (rather than deterioration) of community living men- 
tioned earlier is in such a direction that the horizontal axis 
becomes increasingly less important, the vertical axis increas 
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ingly more important. This is much more than to say that 
there has been a shift from locality grouping toward interest 
grouping. For the shift involves the whole structure of the 
community as a system of interdependent parts; it involves 
the types of problems which communities are pressed to solve, 
the types of associational life the people lead, and the types 
of leadership roles which are appropriate. 

What occurs seems to be that as communities grow, or as 
they perdure through time under modern conditions, there 
is greater specialization of effort within the community, a 
reflection of the overall process of a progressive division of 
labor. This process is especially familiar to all of us in the 
gradual differentiation of older family functions and their 
assumption by such social agencies as the school, the church, 
governmental bodies, and commercial enterprises. Community 
development thus manifests a progressive differentiation of 
function and structure. As this process occurs, a more in- 
tricate network of interdependent, specialized parts forms 
the increasingly complex system and with this progressive 
fragmentation of function, the problem of community co- 
herence arises. Can the increasingly specialized parts be kept 
in coordination? Can the increasingly specialized interest 
groups work together for common community goals? 


Need for Modern Framework for 
Community Studies 


If the analysis so far is sound, then the major weakness 
of conventional community theory becomes apparent. Con- 
ventional community theory is set up to emphasize the hori- 
zontal axis, the factor of locality, the factor of common 
interests, common life, common associations, common institu- 
tions based on locality. And, it is just this factor which is 
becoming progressively weaker as time goes on. 

It is perhaps for this reason that community sociologists 
have so characteristically fallen into the pattern of treating 
the community as if it were a desert island culture, almost 
completely cut off from the surrounding world. We do not 
have an adequate theoretical framework for analyzing the 
relations of the community to the surrounding society and 
culture, even though we realize that this is a great lack. 
“There are few studies,” Steward points out, “which at- 
tempt to show how the larger society affects the community 
under investigation; and there are no studies which under- 
take to conceptualize fully and in detail the relationship be- 
tween the community and the larger whole.! We do not 
have an adequate framework for such a conceptualization 
because our rudimentary community theory is adequate to a 
rural, sacred, primary-group-oriented, pre-industrial society, 
but is inadequate to accommodate the very changes which are 
transforming the nature of American communities in our 
time. 

Horizontal Coordination and 
Vertical Coordination 


As a system becomes more complex, there arises great- 
er need for coordination. As a school, or a church, for 
example, takes on many specialized functions, there, is 


__ 


1. Julian H. Steward, “Area Research: Theory and — 
Bulletin 63, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1950, 
pp. 22-23. 


greater administrative need for holding all these differ- 
entiated functions together in an efficiently operating sys- 
tem. As the schools, churches, social agencies, business es- 
tablishments, and other community facilities multiply and 
differentiate, there is need for keeping these facilities in 
some sort of adequate coordination with respect to each other. 
This coordinating function can be performed within the 
community, along the horizontal axis, through the com- 
munity welfare council or various types of local planning 
agencies, or the coordinating function can be performed on 
a supercommunity level; that is, along the vertical axis. Thus, 
the national organization of the labor union, the Red Cross, 
the Methodist Church, or a state department of education, 
can lay down rules and procedures for the structure and 
function governing its particular community association or 
agency, thus fitting the community organization into the 
vertical system of local members, local units, district, re- 
gional, state, and national organization, and, in this way, the 
efforts can be coordinated along the vertical axis of com- 
mon interest. 

Putting the vertical coordination another way, supercom- 
munity units, like state voluntary organizations or state 
and federal governmental departments, develop patterns for 
their local units in communities. For example, the size of 
the new post office door in Alfred, New York was deter- 
mined by a national policy of the United States Post Office 
Department. Similar decisions are made by the formal lead- 
ership structure of a Masonic Lodge, a Catholic Church, or 
the program set-up of a Grange Meeting. Thus, on this 
vertical axis, coordination of the local unit with the state 
or national unit becomes the important focus, guaranteeing 
that the total effort of the overall organization with respect 
to its special area of interest and operation will be brought 
to bear in coordinated fashion. 

In addition, there is the problem of local coordination 
with other agencies of different types on the community level. 
Here, such questions are relevant as: How good a citizen 
of your community is the local heart or polio organization, 
or the local branch of a veterans’ organization, or the local 
factory, or the local public welfare department, granted that 
each is pursuing its own interest as best it can? 


Vertical Axis versus Horizontal Axis 


The conflict between vertical and horizontal axis of orien- 
tation is nowhere more readily apparent in our communities 
today than in the two competing systems of fund raising for 
health and welfare. I am referring, of course, to the all- 
inclusive community chest campaign, on the one hand, and 
the special fund-raising campaigns, particularly of the vari- 
ous health groups, on the other. Here is the horizontal ori- 
entation of agencies getting together for fund-raising on a 
locality basis, and the vertical orientation of state and na- 
tional organizations reaching into the local community 
through their individualized, task-oriented branches, to carry 
on fund-raising activities in little relation to what this adds 
up. to on the local community level. Thus the local com- 
munity quota for the problem-oriented health association is 
calculated with respect to the state and national program of 
the specialized organization, rather than in relation to the 
respective needs and services of other problem-oriented as- 
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sociations in the local community. We begin to gain perspec- 
tive on this competition in fund raising once we realize that 
they are but a part of the over-all division of community 
activities into horizontal and vertical components, with the 
vertical components gradually increasing as communities be- 
come more differentiated. 

Now it is the thesis of the present paper, to repeat, that 
providing sufficient horizontal coordination is becoming more 
of a problem as vertical orientation and coordination develop. 


Inducing Community Change and 
Democratic Values 


At this point, I would like to interrupt the analysis by 
introducing another problem, whose relationship to the main 
theme of this discourse will, it is hoped, become increasingly 
apparent. It is a problem which, though subject to dispassion- 
ate analysis, is fraught with ethical values, and is one which 
individual social scientists, participating in community en- 
deavor, cannot side-step. It is the problem of the relation be- 
tween deliberately induced community change, on the one 
hand, and democratic values on the other. 

Anyone who knows something that is “good” for a com- 
munity is faced with the dilemma of forcing this good, how- 
ever subtly, on the community, or of running the risk that the 
community will not accept it, and that his efforts will be un- 
successful. Now one way to attempt to solve this dilemma 
is to ignore it. It is enlightening to see how many social sci- 
entists, who lay great stress on being value-free, often fail 
to raise questions about the basic value assumptions implicit 
in their action programs. We assume, tacitly, that the social 
scientist should take that horn of the dilemma which involves 
forcing the good, as defined by us in our infinite wisdom, 
on other less fortunate peoples, and of accomplishing this 
forcing process, if possible, without their realizing that they 
are being “taken”. This applies in Syracuse or Southeast Asia. 

Thus, as one technical assistance administrator puts it: 
“What groups in particular areas are most influential in 
promoting or retarding economic change and development 
and what are the personality and culture traits of the groups 
that are favorable (or unfavorable) to particular changes 
required for economic development? If there are psycho- 
logical or cultural barriers impeding desired types of devel- 
opment, what ways can be found to eliminate or surmount 
these barriers? . . . These are among the most important 
questions that social scientists might help program administra- 
tors to answer.” 

The other horn of the dilemma also has its difficulties. 
It involves the idea of democratic self-determination, the 
respect for this principle coming before the importance placed 
on the value of the specific improvement, whether this be a 
new recreation program, a new heart clinic, or the establish- 
ment of a youth board. This emphasis is illustrated in the 
following succinct quotation: “Communities, like individuals, 
have a right to self-determination. In community organiza- 
tion, the worker enables the community to develop its own 


2. Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., “Personality and Culture Problems of 
Point IV,” in Bert F. Howelitz, ed.. The Progress of Underde- 
veloped Areas, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952, p. 207. 


policies, plans, and programs. ‘They are not super-imposed.”? 
We can hear the harried public health official, or represen- 
tative from the state mental health department, or from the 
state education department, saying: “If I had to wait for the 
communities in my district to examine their various needs 
and decide which ones have most priority and then hope 
that my program was included, I would never get anything 
accomplished. As it is, look at what I have done. Six new 
communities have fluoridated their water, or fine new con- 
munities have established a mental health clinic, or six new 
districts have improved their pupil personnel facilities.”” Can 
you imagine any of these field workers hurrying back to the 
state mental health department and reporting: “I invited 
them to assess their needs and formulate them and determine 
priority and to consider our program among others, and they 
decided on a new sewage system instead of our mental health 
clinic!” 

I would like to leave this problem in its present state of 
irresolution and resume the thread of the theoretical analysis, 
which will rapidly catch up with it once more. 


Problem Area Specialist versus Democratic 
Self-Determination 


It was maintained above that coordination is becoming 
more and more effective along the vertical problem-area or 
interest-group axis, but that at the same time greater hori- 
zontal coordination is made necessary by the progressive dif- 
ferentiation of function and structure within the community. 

We have all seen the important role in community differ- 
entiation played by the problem-area specialist. This is the 
man from the state education department, or from the mental 
hygiene department or from this or that national voluntary 
agency. His orientation is vertical, in that he is relating the 
state or national program to the local community unit. He is 
task oriented, focussing on the particular task to be accom- 
plished—the new clinic, the new social service, etc.—he is 
likely to be highly specialized, and an expert in his own 
special field, having had experience with many, many com- 
munities in his particular subject. He is thus likely to have 
many of the answers before he reaches the community. He is 
likely, in other words, to “know better than the community 
does what the community really needs.” Thus, he is paternal- 
istic. He may be democratically oriented with respect to 
group self-determination, but by the very nature of his role 
he cannot encourage the community to consider all the pos- 
sible alternatives for community improvement. He is “sell- 
ing” a particular program. He thus tends to lean toward 
the ethical absolutist side, toward the side which knows 
what is right and wants that right to prevail. If he is success- 
ful in activating his program, that is, in inducing the new 
school consolidation or in establishing the new clinic, the 
impact of his work is bound to be disruptive, as the power 
structure, balance of agency functions, and other nice rela: 
tionships are disturbed by the institutional innovation. His 
loyal group who have helped put across the improvement 
may have also created antagonisms in the process. We might 
add that, in Riesman’s terminology, this problem area spe- 


3. Ray Johns and David F. DeMarche, Community Organization 
and Agency Responsibility, Association Press, New York, 1951, 
p. 235. 
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cialist comes very close to the ideal type of the “inner- 
directed” personality. 


Problem Area Specialist versus Community 
Coordinator 


If what has been said is true, then it is reasonable to 
hypothesize that as community solidarity weakens in favor 
of vertical articulation of increasingly complex components, 
the role of the problem-area specialist would not necessarily 
weaken, but would in many ways come to be complemented 
by the emerging role of the local community coordinator. 
(Significantly enough, this latter is himself a product of the 
increasing trend toward differentiation of function.) It is 
interesting to note that the above is just about what has hap- 
pened. The results of the task-oriented activity of the prob- 
lem area specialists have been to produce disalignments which 
have structural, functional, and emotional aspects. It has 
become more difficult to keep this structurally differentiated 
community ‘‘together,” to keep effective horizontal relation- 
ships of parts while vertical changes go on apace. 

It is in this situation that the horizontally oriented per- 
missive community organizer, the nonspecialist, the ‘‘process 
man,” whose chief concern is with what happens to the inter- 
related parts of the community in planning, coordinating, 
and changing, comes into the picture. He is permissive and 
equalitarian, rather than paternalistic. His orientation is 
horizontal, toward the relationship of the parts of the com- 
munity to each other. His chief focus is on process, on what 
happens to interacting people and groups in the community, 
rather than on the accomplishment of this or that specific 
task. In this respect, since he places greater weight on the 
rightness of whatever decision the community makes in a 
democratic, permissive context, he tends toward ethical rela- 
tivism, being less sure that he knows in advance what is 
“right,” and being less willing to impose his “right,” as he 
sees it, on others. The overall impact of his function is ten- 
sion-reducing. He tries to help ease tensions resulting from 
uneven developments and from the hostility engendered by 
the pulls and tugs to which the community is subjected by 
problem-area specialists and their local related vertical in- 
terest groups. Need we add that, in Riesman’s typology, this 
man approximates the “other-directed” personality? 

Thus we begin to see the community as a social system 
which undergoes stresses and strains but whose overall long- 
time process is one of increasing differentiation of function 
and structure, and whose chief orientation of interest and 
association is shifting from the horizontal to the vertical 
as defined above. We also begin to get a picture of the dy- 
namics of induced community change, in which the problem- 
area specialist and his vertically-oriented interest group 
achieve accomplishments which in turn make for greater 
differentiation of function and also create tensions within 
the community. Complementing this function is that of the 
permissive community organizer with his horizontal focus of 
interest and his typical leadership functions of tension reduc- 
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tion and coordination among the parts of the system. 

Those who have followed this analysis and who are 
familiar with the structural-functional analysis of social sys- 
tems, as developed notably by Talcott Parsons, and of small 
groups, as developed by Robert F. Bales, will have noticed a 
striking relationship of this analysis to some of their findings. 

Bales found that in those groups which had high consensus 
about leadership, leadership roles tended to polarize around 
two functions, that of the task-oriented leader, and that of 
the social-emotional specialist. The task-oriented leader 
pressed the group to make some adaptive change, the social- 
emotional specialist helped to ease the tensions and hostilities 
arising from the adjustive process. 

Parsons, in his analysis of the nuclear family of the United 
States, makes a strong case for the father’s role as instru- 
mental leader, as task oriented, as relating the family to the 
socio-economic world, with the mother’s role being closer to 
that of the expressive leader, the one who keeps peace in the 
family, the one who helps hold the family together as stresses 
and strains are engendered by adaptation and change. 

The above analysis of the community is, on the one hand, 
a close parallel of the Parsonian-Bales analysis. I take note 
of this parallelism, but do not want to over-emphasize it. 
The analysis here given should stand on its own feet. On 
the other hand I do want to stress that this analysis provides 
a particularly helpful approach to the differentiation of the 
two roles about which there is the greatest controversy and 
misunderstanding in the field of community organization to- 
day—that of the problem-area specialist and that of the 
process-oriented permissive community organizer. 


Conclusion 


I return, in conclusion, to our ethical dilemma. There is, 
of course, no sociological solution to a problem of values. 
Each of us must make his own decisions as to the relative 
importance in our value hierarchy of the principle of self- 
determination of individuals and groups and of the principle 
of doing for others what we think is right for them. But I 
do think we are now in a position to see this moral dilemma 
in context. What we see, if the above analysis is sound, is a 
perpetual process of new achievement and consolidation, 
coupled with a process of tension induction and reduction, 
and we have seen that in this multiple process there are 
roles in our communities both for the man whose eye is on 
the task accomplishment, and for the man whose eye is on 
the relationships existing among people. It may be just as 
well, given these diverse needs and this pulsating process, 
that not all people choose the same way to serve. Perhaps 
here, some advice from St. Paul is appropriate: 

“Having gifts that differ according to the grace given to 
us, let us use them: if prophecy, in proportion to our faith; 
if service, in our serving; he who teaches, in his teaching; 
he who exhorts, in his exhortation; he who contributes, in 
liberality; he who gives aid, with zeal; he who does acts of 
mercy, with cheerfulness.” 
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Motivational Factors in a Japanese 


Labor Supply Organization 


Iwao Ishino* 


In late 1949, while working as a member of the Japan 
Occupation’s sociological research unit, the writer was as- 
signed the task of investigating the motivational factors that 
blocked the Occupation’s attempts to eliminate the so-called 
“labor boss system.” The Occupation’s Labor Division, in- 
sistent upon a more rational and more democratic labor pro- 
gram for Japan, claimed that between two and three million 
workers were controlled by an anachronistic “boss” system. 
These officials charged that the labor boss required “kick- 
backs” of from 10 to 50 percent of the workers’ wages; that 
he prohibited them from changing their jobs at will; and 
that he blocked any attempt by workers to exercise their 
rights. The problem of the Division, then, was how to free 
this sizable bloc of Japan’s labor force from the yokes of 
the bosses. 

Beginning in 1946, the officials supported legislative meas- 
ures designed to eradicate the system, but their early attempts 
did not seem to yield the desired results. They wanted to 
know if the Research Division could investigate the factors 
motivating the workers to cling to their traditional ways of 
labor recruitment and organization. While the subsequent 
events indicated that efforts at reform were not totally in 
vain, it took considerable research to reach an understanding 
as to why the workers in the early part of the program did 
not take advantage of a less feudalistic labor recruitment 
plan. To illustrate some of the complex factors that condi- 
tion the motivation of workers in clinging to their traditional 
system of labor recruitment, a case in point is given below.! 


The Matsui Labor Supply Business 


In the summer of 1946, the heydey of the labor boss sys- 
tem in Kanagawa, one man by the name of Kaemon Matsui 
directed a prefecture-wide labor supply organization that 
was one of the first to dramatize, for the Occupation Forces, 


* Dr. Ishino is Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, 

Michigan State University. Parts of this paper were presented at 
the Central States Anthropological Society meeting held at Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, in 1955. The material for the study was obtained 
in 1949-51, when the writer was employed by the Japan Occupa- 
tion’s Public Opinion and Sociological Research Division (CIE 
Section, GHQ, SCAP). The analysis was completed while the au- 
thor participated in “Research in Japanese Social Relations,” a 
project directed by John W. Bennett and aided by funds from the 
Office of Naval Research, Rockefeller Foundation, and The Ohio 
State University. 
1. For many basic facts on this case, the author is indebted to 
Richard Deverall, Edgard C. McVoy, Dudley D. Davis, and Sterling 
D. Collette, all formerly of SCAP’s Labor Division. Deverall’s 1946 
field reports to the Chief of the Labor Division were most helpful 
to the present case description. 


the need for reform of the labor recruitment practices, 
Matsui’s organization was known as the Romu Kyodo Kai, 
which in this discussion, will be abbreviated as the RKK. 
This organization controlled about 124,000 common labor- 
ers and many types of skilled workers, including nearly one- 
fourth of all laborers supplied to the Occupation Forces. The 
manifest purpose of the RKK was to furnish employers with 
laborers such as stevedores, dock maintenance men, ware- 
house workers, ditch diggers, carpenters, and even cooks. As 
a rule Matsui’s organization concerned itself with the supply 
of seasonal or casual workers, the permanent types of em- 
ployment being handled directly between the employers and 
the job-seekers. The organization’s profits came principally 
from fees charged the employers and from what it could 
withhold from the wages of the workers that were supplied. 
In order for his organization to prosper, then, Matsui had 
to satisfy two basic requirements. One was the need to have 
a constant flow of specific information about employers seek- 
ing large groups of laborers, and the other was to be in a 
position to supply on demand the workers having the requi- 
site skills. 

The problem of gaining access to information about em- 
ployers was aided by a special relationship the RKK had with 
the Kanagawa Employment Exchange Office, a governmental 
agency. It was the practice of private companies and govern- 
mental agencies to seek workers through this employment 
exchange. The Exchange, however, did not serve an indi- 
vidual laborer. Instead, the employers were furnished labor- 
ers by means of this special relationship established between 
the Exchange and the RKK. Thus the latter’s problem of 
procuring business was taken care of by the Exchange. 

The other basic requirement—that of being in a position 
to obtain laborers—involved two subsidiary problems: 1) 
how to get in touch with such workers, since there was no 
effective public employment office which might render this 
service, and 2) how to maintain internal control, since the 
workers in the labor pool were not employees of the RKK 
and were nominally free to work or not as they wished. The 


usual sanction of firing a recalcitrant worker in such a case 


was obviously not operative here. To understand how this 
organization met these problems, we need to look into the or- 
ganization of the RKK. 

The Formal Structure. Kaemon Matsui’s labor supply em- 
pire had its central office conveniently located in front of the 
prefectural government’s office building. As far as buildings 
go, these headquarters were extremely modest, but from here 
a line of communications extended down through three 
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levels of organization eventually to each of some 124,000 
workers. On the second level of organization, 26 district 
associations were strategically located in various wards of 
large cities and in several towns of the prefecture. These as- 
sociations had offices, usually no more than crudely con- 
structed shacks, which employed a dozen clerical workers 
and one or two “office managers.”’ These offices were essen- 
tially coordinating units for the several quasi-independent 
labor supply companies or kumi of the district. The kumi— 
varying in number from 5 to about 25 in each district—con- 
stituted the important cog in the RKK machinery. Its lead- 
ers made decisions on such questions as the division of labor 
procurement orders and the allocation of commissions and 
other income of the association. In brief, they were the 
“executive council” of the district association. Within a given 
kumi, at least one more status distinction was found. Since 
it typically had more than 300 casual workers of various 
qualifications registered with it, the kumi had to be divided 
into smaller administrative units which we designate here 
as “work teams,” each composed of about 10-20 workers, 
and headed by a foreman or “straw boss.” It was the re- 
sponsibility of the straw boss to know his men: where they 
lived, how they could be contacted, and what skills they had. 

This cursory description of the major elements in the 
formal structure of the RKK omits the informal relations 
and other interesting details, but it is a sufficient basis to 
begin discussion on how this labor supply business was sup- 
posed to have worked. 

First of all, as already noted, the daily or weekly work 
orders were sent from the employment exchange office to the 
nearest district association of the RKK and from there to 
the local labor supply companies. Each company which re- 
ceived a labor requisition assigned to its foremen the num- 
ber and qualifications of laborers they were to recruit and 
supervise. If the work order was routine and specified no 
experienced workers, the foreman picked his crew from a 
crowd of laborers waiting in one of several places, usually 
in front of the district offices of the RKK or at other favorite 
spots like outside the larger tramway stations. Here, a kind 
of “shape-up” system operated. There was no system of 
allocating jobs to workers on an equitable basis; neither did 
the “first come, first served” principle operate here. The 
straw boss gave preferential treatment to the men he knew 
best. However, if special kinds of workers were required, 
runners were sent ahead of time to laborers’ homes requesting 
them to report to work at the specified time. 

The system of wage payments was also rather simple. Slips 
of paper or chits were given to each worker and these chits 
could be exchanged at the end of the day for wages, or at 
the end of the pay period, depending upon the practice of 
the particular kumi. The flow of wages from the employer 
down to the individual laborer differed only slightly, accord- 
ing to whether the employer was a private company or a 
government agency. In the case of private companies, the 
foremen or the kumi was paid in lump sum the wages of all 
workers furnished. The kumi, then, after pocketing its “com- 


mission,” and paying its fees to the RKK treasury (about : 


one or two percent of the gross wages) distributed the re- 
mainder to the laborers. The “commission” probably amount- 
ed to about 15 percent or more of the gross wages paid to 


the workers supplied by the kumi. Where the client was the 
Occupation Forces, the system of payment was slightly more 
complex, but the kumi was paid, in addition to the wages of 
the workers, a flat 15 percent commission and an additional 
nine percent purportedly for covering the income tax it was 
to have paid the national government. 

Aside from the obvious administrative duties connected 
with this type of operation, the officers of the RKK, i.e., 
those of kumi chief and above, devoted much time to promot- 
ing good relations with the prefectural labor officials and 
with outside agencies which hired the laborers RKK pro- 
cured. Potentially, then, this formal structure of the RKK 
was a bureaucratic organization. Given certain conditions, 
it can be readily seen that the laborers, the straw bosses, and 
the rest of the organization could have developed into an 
impersonal machinery based upon economic self-interested- 
ness and rational standards of organizational efficiency. 

Informal Aspects. The foregoing discussion deliberately 
omitted a critical dimension of the RKK organization. This 
had to do with the oyabun-kobun system, or a fictitious kin- 
ship system, which was interwoven into the organizational 
structure. This system has to do with an aspect which the 
RKK workers shared in common with a million or more 
other casual laborers throughout the nation and with other 
labor groups, including many fishery workers, street-stall 
merchants, organized gamblers, and even sumo wrestlers. The 
strength of this institutional system was quite evident in the 
wartime period when tens of thousands of “labor bosses” or 
oyabun became quasi-government officials and served as “pa- 
triotic” mobilizers of casual and seasonal workers. The fol- 
lowing generalized description of the oyabun-kobun system 
is necessary to the understanding of the discipline and soli- 
darity of Matsui’s RKK organization. It should also help 
to convey some of the non-rational aspects and the so-called 
human side of the potentially impersonal and bureaucratized 
structure of the RKK. 

The oyabun-kobun system is basically a pattern of group 
relations which is modelled after the Japanese family. The 
chief of a group is known as oyabun or oyakata, which, rough- 
ly translated, means “a person who takes the role of a par- 
ent.” By the same token, the follower is designated as a 
kobun, or “one who assumes the role of a child.” But this 
title is not merely a linguistic convention. The Japanese terms 
are reinforced with many practical considerations. 

One old codger and a retired labor boss, told us how he 
was chosen by a kumi chief some forty years previously when 
he was jobless and had no relatives to turn to for help. This 
benefactor treated him to a meal, put him up in a boarding 
house, and told him where to report to work. Soon this man 
was formally and ceremonially initiated into the kumi. As he 
learned the argot and as he gained experience in the various 
kinds of dockwork around Yokohama, he was promoted to a 
“straw boss” position, designated as anikibun (or elder 
brother) status. Eventually he earned the right to establish 
a kumi of his own. He claimed that when he achieved this 
status, he tried to show the same kindness to other appren- 
tices as his former chief did to him. 

This case is not unusual, for many have professed similar 
experiences. Moreover, other labor bosses made explicit a 
number of mutual obligations existing between a ritual par- 
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ent and son. The kumi chief’s obligation of course was to see 
that his followers had employment, but in addition they 
were given “pocket money” in times of unemployment and 
on special holidays. They were expected to care for their 
ritual sons when they were sick, to help defray hospital ex- 
penses, and to make funeral arrangements in the case of 
death. The chief even intervened in arranging marriages 
for his ritual sons. Conversely, the ritual son had diffuse 
obligations to fulfill, including menial tasks like running er- 
rands. In some groups the obligations were so great as to 
require these sons to engage in such nefarious activities as 
knifing “unfair” competitors in the labor supply business. 
One or two such cases were reported in the summer of 1946. 

It was this kind of symbolic relationship, augmented by 
a pseudo-samurai code of behavior and a system of obliga- 
tions that Ruth Benedict discussed,? that made for the inner 
solidarity of the kumi. Since, as we have noted, the number 
of laborers controlled by a kumi was as large as 300, not 
everyone affliated with a kumi was a member of this ficti- 
tious family (or oyabun-kobun) unit. In general these para- 
kinship ties existed only between the kumi chief and his stib- 
ordinate staff of foremen and not the ordinary casual laborer. 
Among the foremen themselves, the relationship was that 
of a kyodaibun, or ritual brotherhood. Status distinctions 
among these ritual sons of the chief were usually made ac- 
cording to length of service in the kumi and designated by 
terms corresponding to younger-older brother statuses in the 
true family system. However, the principle of primogeniture 
of the true family system was absent and the ritual son who 
showed the most promise succeeded to the kumi-headship. 
Thus, unlike the true kinship structure, the succession system 
was not ascriptive or “hereditary,” but based upon achieve- 
ment. 

And speaking of succession, we should understand that the 
retirement of the chief meant not only a shuffling of the 
power structure and human relations in the organization, but 
also an allocation of business “rights” called nawabari. These 
rights, established by general agreement or by force, gave 
each labor supplier a priority in supplying his own workers 
at least to specified employers, if not to all employers of 
casual laborers in a given district or ward. The retiring head 
could assign his rights intact to a single successor, divide it 
among several “heirs” or allow them to fall into the com- 
petitor’s hand by default. When these assignations were made 
to his kobun, such acts were symbolized by having the suc- 
cessor assume the head’s para-kinship name. For instance, if 
the “boss” used the surname, Sakai, for business purposes, 
the heir may be designated as “Sakai, II,” symbolizing the 
latter’s line of descent and nawabari rights in the business. 

As for the non-succeeding kobun, however, they had a 
choice of either continuing as followers of the new chief or 
quitting the group. In the latter case, such persons might at- 
tempt to establish their own labor supply business with the 
loyalties and followings they could muster from their former 
associates. Such jockeyings for position gave rise to quarrels 
and some would be forced to leave the labor supply business 
altogether, perhaps to join some gangster outfit. 


2. Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 


It should be obvious that a change in command and the 
reshuffling of the membership of a group would be of some 
interest to other labor supply companies as well as to the 
general community of casual laborers. Indeed, to solemnize 
and make public these changes in command, a special cere- 
mony was usually held in which the ritual of sake-drinking 
and gift giving were the central features. Where a large 
company was involved, representatives of many kumi, even 
from distant prefectures, were invited to witness the cere- 
mony and to participate in the drinking party that followed. 
Other functions of such a get-together, of course, included 
the exchange of gossip and news among the oyabun-kobun 
society. 

This process of reshuffing the members of the company 
and the reallocation of proprietary rights should help us to 


understand the many personal ties existing between nominally _ 


independent labor supply companies. The significance of these 
previous associations and personal ties was particularly evi- 
dent in 1946, when several construction firms from Tokyo 
had contracted for the building of some 500 large housing 
units in Yokohama for the Occupation Forces’ personnel, 
What puzzled some Occupation officials was that the car- 
penters, plumbers, roofers, and similar workers were being 
recruited from such distant places as Nagano, Yamanashi, 
and Toyama prefectures. In other words, the RKK labor 
supply companies had personal and particularistic ties with 
kumi people in those districts. 

As for the oyabun-kobun relations at the higher levels of 
the RKK, the data are much more scanty. However, there is 
evidence to suggest that the kumi chiefs in any given district 
association entered into a kyodaibun or brotherhood compact 
and they symbolized this by the usual ritual exchange of 
sake-drinks and gifts. At the very top level, we may pre- 
sume that Kaemon Matsui’s followers who were placed in 
the various district offices were also his kobun or ritual sons. 
Furthermore, with respect to some of the kumi chiefs, Matsui, 
no doubt, had established pseudo grandfather-grandchild 
(0-oyabun-magobun) relations. This implied something more 
than mere business association. 

To summarize, the oyabun-kobun system contributed to 
the total RKK organization by making the human relations 
in this situation more personal and particularistic than it 
would have been otherwise. It linked the members of the 
organization closely together, particularly the individuals 
within the kumi groups, by promoting a set of familial obli- 
gations which defined a meaningful existence. At the same 
time the system sacrificed certain values of “fair play” and 
often led to personal abuses, nepotism and favoritism. 


The Implications of the Study 


We may now return to the general problem with which 
this paper began: the motivational factors that prevented 
the workers in the labor boss system from shifting to a more 
democratic and less traditional method of labor recruitment. 
The foregoing description of the RKK organization will be 
used to illustrate some of the general features of the incen- 
tive system considered here. But first a broader perspective 
on the problems of incentives needs to be considered. 

While there seems to be consensus among most behavioral 
scientists that motivational factors in concrete human situa- 
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tions are relative to the prevailing cultural and social con- 
ditions, administrators and practical men in human affairs 
often assume a more uniform and monistic conception of 
motives, particularly economic. For instance, industrial so- 
ciologists find that American management personnel often 
assume a relatively simple, almost universal, structure of 
human motivations. Such people believe that their concep- 
tion of “human nature” applies universally and therefore 
that the Japanese dockworker, the Mexican farm hand, and 
the American engineer are driven by the same basic incen- 
tives as high wages, profit motive, and self-interestedness. But, 
as the yet incomplete cross-cultural datum suggests, such 
incentives are not universal. They seem to be a function of 
the specific institutional and cultural systems in which they 
are found. Where high wages and the profit motive seem 
to be an adequate incentive, such as in the “rationalized” 
sectors of American economy, specific institutional devices 
support such an incentive system. Where these supports are 
lacking, other types of concrete motives are found to be 
operative. 

Typically in peasant and folk societies non-economic in- 
centives are as important as purely economic motives. More- 
over, as Malinowski and other anthropologists have shown, 
in primitive societies economic relations cannot be simply 
and arbitrarily divorced from the total network of social re- 
lations in which these economic relations take place. Only 
when we approach the highly industrialized society with its 
ideology of capitalism, monetary exchange system and uni- 
versalistic, functionally specific role definitions, do we find a 
more “rationalized” monetary system of incentives prevail- 
ing. But even here, as the case cf Japan illustrates, not all 
sectors of the labor force operate under such an incentive 
system. 

In the opinion of this writer, Occupation officials gener- 
ally failed to appreciate the complexity of the motivations of 
boss-controlled workers and by the same token tended to over- 
emphasize the role of wages.* These officials did not seem to 
take into account the fact that the institutionalization of 
industrial development was not uniform thoughout the econo- 
my and that some segments of the labor force still had one 
foot in the tradition-bound folk society. Some Occupation 
administrators took cognizance of this fact in academic dis- 
cussions, but when faced with the practical problem of try- 
ing to pull the workers away from the domination of the 
“bosses,” they seemed to focus their attention on such “‘ra- 
tional” appeals as “higher take home pay,” “no more kick- 
backs to the bosses,” and “greater freedom to move from 
job to job.” 

The idea that motives are relative to the institutional 
setting is important to an understanding of the workers in 
the labor boss system like the RKK. Let us, therefore, con- 
sider some relevant aspects of the social and cultural back- 
ground that affect these workers. 

In sharp contrast to what is found in the United States 


-e___— 


3. Wilbert E. Moore, Industrialization and Labor, Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1951. 


4. Cf. the case study of labor procurement in Hiroshima as de- 
scribed by John D. Montgomery in “Administration of Occupied 
— First Year,” Human Organization, Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 


the Japanese government, both at the local and national 
levels, has traditionally played a minor part in the develop- 
ment of general welfare and social security programs. Until 
the time of the Occupation-sponsored national welfare pro- 
grams, much of the unemployment, disability and old age 
problems were assumed by the members of the extended 
family, by individual employers sensitive to such obligations, 
and, to a more limited degree, by the Japanese labor unions. 
But of course the welfare measures of the industrial enter- 
prises and trade unions applied only to permanent or “inner 
group” members of the respective organizations. 

A number of writers have noted the primary group orien- 
tations and general paternalism of Japanese industrial man- 
agement so we need not go into detail here. But in a recent 
article, Levine suggests the importance of this paternalism— 
or patriarchalism, as he calls it—for the development of 
employee morale and motivation. Levine notes that Japanese 
management: 


“ 


. established a wide variety of welfare programs 
and especially structured management to carry them 
out. Thus one administrative approach was to main- 
tain close personal contact with employees on a face- 
to-face, day-by-day basis. Another was to increase com- 
munication channels through the use of loyal staff 
assistants and routinize welfare activities by assigning 
specific responsibilities to these assistants. In some 
instances, it was desirable for the workers to form 
their own organizations . . . primarily to facilitate 
communication. If there were elements of protest in 
these organizations, they were directed not at the 
patriarchal system per se, but at management failures 
to serve all the welfare needs for which the employer 
was held responsible.’” 


It should be obvious that such kinds of management-labor 
relations would be feasible only so long as business and in- 
dustrial organizations are essentially small-scale enterprises.® 
But as some of these organizations grew with the industrial 
development, it became increasingly difficult to maintain face- 
to-face relationships and patriarchal organization. Other 
than to reject the traditional ideology altogether, one of the 
common techniques worked out by the management of a 
growing enterprise was to limit further growth in the in- 
ternal structure by several alternative methods of sub-con- 
tracting. One example found among manufacturing enter- 
prises was the Japanese putting-out system which utilized 
home craftsmanship both in the city and in the country. 
In other kinds of enterprises where laborers were the basic 
ingredients in the expanison program, such as in building 
and construction works, the bulk of a company’s labor re- 
quirements was placed in the hands of labor contractors. 
Such contractors developed the pattern of organization that 
we referred to previously as the labor boss system. The 


5. Solomon B. Levine, “Management and Industrial Relations in 
Postwar Japan.” The Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 1, 
November 1955, p. 63. 


‘6. Pelzel notes: “As late as 1937, when the country had already 


been converted to heavy industry, 90 percent of all industrial estab- 
lishments employed 100 workers or fewer and 70 percent of all in- 
dustrial laborers were at work in these plants.” See John C. Pelzel, 
“Some Social Factors Bearing Upon Japanese Population,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, Feb. 1950, p. 21. 
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labor bosses not only functioned as recruiters but assumed 
responsibility to train and supervise their workers and to pro- 
vide a modicum of welfare measures such as those described 
in the RKK case.? Thus, from the employer’s standpoint, it 
was no longer necessary to maintain for these workers the 
expensive welfare program and other traditional perquisites 
established for the “inner core” of the company’s member- 
ship; neither was it necessary to support a special staff or- 
ganization to facilitate face-to-face communications. The 
management worked through the labor bosses on a contractual 
basis. 

Thus, the handling of welfare problems by. kin groups and 
employers and the particular growth pattern of Japanese in- 
dustrial enterprises are two of the basic institutional factors 
against which the motivation of such laborers as those found 
in the RKK organization must be evaluated. More speci- 
fically, such factors explain why money income per se was 
only one concrete motive among many. Although for many 
sections of the Japanese labor force good wages served as 
important incentives and as symbols of prestige, they did not 
function in this manner for the millions of common and 
semi-skilled laborers. The income of those outside the family 
of a well-established trade union or of a company was uni- 
formly low as judged by the standards of almost any indus- 
trial nation because institutionalized means for attaining 
high wages and social security were indeed rare. Among the 
few available, the labor boss type of organization was the 
principal recognized means for attaining at least a token 
measure of employment security, group recognition, social 
solidarity and even occupational mobility within the system. 
It is this rigidity—or lack of alternative means to satisfy such 
needs in the institutional structure of Japan as a whole—that 
needs to be taken into account for an understanding of the 
motives of boss-controlled workers.® 

With this rough sketch of the motivational structure be- 
fore us, we can now examine briefly the results obtained by 
the reform program. Was the attempt to eliminate the boss 
system successful ? 





7. It is interesting to note that American foremen and craftsmen 
in the building trades act as hiring bosses for large contractors not 
unlike those of the Japanese boss system, as has been suggested to 
me by Dr. Leonard Sayles. Richard R. Myers (“Inter-personal 
Relations in the Building Industry,” Applied Anthropology, Vol. 5, 
No. 2, 1946, pp. 1-7) notes: “The technologcial and organizational 
requirements of building produce highly individualized employment 
patterns. As a result, interpersonal relations in the industry are for 
the most part informal and unstandardized. . . . The opportunity 
for personal choice, particularly on the part of the foreman, in 
terms of the factors of religion, race, ethnic identification and the 
more subtle but nevertheless highly significant criteria of ‘socia- 
bility,’ ‘good judgment,’ and ‘initiative,’ creates primary group 
situations which possess considerable internal stability” (p. 7). One 
important trait which seems to distinguish this case from the Japa- 
nese case is that in the latter the primary group relations are typi- 
cally patterned on the oyabun-kobun or family system. Hence, to 
this extent, the primary groups in Japan are standardized and 
formalized. For an elaboration of this point, see the author’s “The 
Oyabun-Kobun: A Japanese Ritual Kinship Institution,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 55, No. 5, 1953, pp. 695-707. 


8. The general institutional rigidity of Japan has been outlined 
by a number of writers, but some of the contributing factors are the 
limited mineral resources, land shortage, rapid population growth, 
and late entry into the field of colonial expansion. 


Evaluation of the Reform Program 


Completely reliable statistics on the number of workers 
freed from boss-domination were difficult to obtain because 
the system was outlawed. But the Japanese Government, 
basing its statistics on the labor inspectors’ field reports, stated 
that approximately 42,000 labor bosses terminated their op- 
erations by July 1950 and, as a consequence, 1,113,000 labor. 
ers disassociated themselves from the boss system.? The best 
informed sources in the Labor Division did not independent. 
ly collect a comparable set of statistics, but they acknowl- 
edged that “notable progress” had been made in manufac. 
turing industries as well as in service industries, the various 
trades, and stevedore companies. These industries, incidental- 
ly, held the bulk of boss controlled workers in 1946-4) 
before the laws prohibiting the system were promulgated. 

The information given above is not entirely satisfactory, 
but no one can deny that some noteworthy developments took 
place in the labor boss institution. What, then, accounts for 
these changes? 

It is the writer’s opinion that the Occupation’s attempt 
to eradicate the labor boss system was successful to the ex- 
tent it was, not because it understood the incentives which 
kept the laborers attached to their bosses, but primarily be- 
cause the Occupation achieved greater flexibility in the Japa- 
nese institutional structure through the successful promul- 
gation of many of its general reform programs. It was able 
to initiate certain institutional changes which directly or in- 
directly affected the motivational system of boss-controlled 
workers. Aside from the punitive measures that “purged” 
leaders in the labor boss movement and outlawed the prac- 
tice of labor supply business of this type,!° the Occupation 
sponsored measures that established public employment cen- 
ters in all major cities and towns, instituted a national un- 
employment insurance program, extended the facilities and 
services of public welfare agencies, and developed a far- 
sighted social security system. 

Though perhaps more indirect than other measures just 
cited, the influence of the institutional changes attempted 
outside the field of labor supply business must be acknowl: 
edged. Some of these new developments or at least new 
orientations might be mentioned: The closed system of many 
industrial enterprises was being gradually opened up and 
the employer’s traditional notions about patriarchal obliga 
tions to his employees were changing. The trade union move- 
ment was being strengthened numerically and politically and 
it was demanding that social benefits be provided more uni- 
formly and systematically throughout the labor force. Educa 
tional reforms were fostering not only a more liberal ide 
ology, but bode well for the opening up of new channels of 


9. Personal communication from Mr. Dudley Davis in 1951 when 
he was a member of the Manpower Branch, Labor Division, GHQ, 
SCAP. 


10. The ineffectiveness of these punitive measures was suggested 
early in the program by the skill or trickery of the labor bosses and 
their “employers” in circumventing the intent of the law. For ex 
ample, “labor bosses” carried on their supply business by becoming 
nominal employees of the companies that utilized their laborers. 
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social mobility and broadening the base of older ones.!! 

While few of these measures were intentionally directed 
at the elimination of the boss system per se, they nevertheless 
had their effect in the replacing of some of the basic func- 
tions provided the workers by that system.!? In other words, 
the Occupation-sponsored social legislation and its outcome 
changed a boss-controlled worker’s scale of values and moti- 
vations by providing alternative means by which he might 
satisfy his occupational and personal needs. 

This interpretation of the workers’ incentive system is es- 
sentially the same as that given in the SCAP research unit’s 
report to the Labor Division. That this analysis was accepted 
by the Labor Division is suggested by this paragraph from a 
late 1950 progress report on the reform program:!3 


“Although many bosses remain in business, their pow- 
er of exploitation and control is being slowly whit- 
tled down, as much by general circumstances as by 
prohibitory legislation and enforcement measures 
aimed specifically against them. The sentiment of loy- 
alty of workers to their boss is declining. In some 
instances workers in the boss-dominated fields have 
organized unions. Even a few of the boss-controlled 
workers have unions not all controlled by the bosses. 
An increasing number of workers and employers are 
finding that they can dispense with bosses and depend 
on a free referral service offered by the Public Em- 


11. Some observers have felt that such SCAP-sponsored reforms 
did not penetrate deeply into the roots of the society, while at the 
same time others were fearful that the Japanese were changing too 
much and too fast. It is too soon to evaluate the net effect of these 
broad reforms. In any case, the fact that such institutional changes 
were attempted with considerable vigor suggests that workers in a 
labor boss system could not help but compare their own plight 
against the cultural background of a former period with that of 
the contemporary one. The latter offered more promise. 


“ 


12. Merton’s statement is apropos here . any attempt to elimi- 
nate an existing social structure without providing adequate al- 
ternative structures for fulfilling the functions previously fulfilled 
by the abolished organization is doomed to failure.” Robert K. 
Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe Free Press, 
1949, p. 79. 


13. GHQ, SCAP, ESS, Labor Division memorandum from D. D. 
Davis to E. C. McVoy, dated 22 August 1950, p. 5. 





ployment Exchange. Unemployment insurance has 
been extended to casual workers, offering them as a 
public right some of the protection which they former- 
ly obtained only from bosses. Newspaper and radio 
articles against bosses are helping arouse a new sense 
of resistance among some workers against boss ex- 
ploitation.” 


Cursory as this examination of the reform program during 
the Occupation period is, it seems sufficient to suggest that 
the more flexible!4 the general institutional structure is with 
regard to the attainment of employment opportunities, social 
security, and social mobility, the more likely the incentive 
system of workers will focus on wages and the “profit mo- 
tive.”” Conversely, given a more rigid institutional structure, 
the more likely the labor force will consider factors other 
than wages per se as incentive to work. 


Summary 


In the foregoing presentation of a case study of Japanese 
labor organization and the interpretations that followed, the 
attempt was made to illustrate the relativity of worker moti- 
vation to the institutional and cultural setting in which the 
workers are involved. The analysis suggested that the moti- 
vations of boss-controlled workers reflected the perceived 
and/or actual modifications established in the Japanese insti- 
tutional structure. These changes in motivations were not 
demonstrated by reciting a representative sample of opinions, 
but were suggested by alluding to the decline of boss-con- 
trolled laborers in the latter part of the Occupation period. 
Finally, it was hypothesized that a more flexible institutional 
structure with multiple channels for social security and social 
mobility would provide the kind of cultural setting neces- 
sary for the creation of an incentive system that approxi- 
mates “rationality” and approaches the classical ‘wage 
theory” of motivations. 


14. The term “flexible” is interpreted to mean that there are sev- 
eral alternative channels by which an individual may achieve cer- 
tain ends as occupational satisfaction, personal advancement, social 
recognition, and economic security. 
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The Role of the Middleman in the Internal Distribution 


System of a Caribbean Peasant Economy 


Sidney W. Mintz* 


I 


This paper seeks to provide evidence for the economic 
efficiency, under present conditions, of small-scale middlemen 
in Caribbean economies. By ‘small-scale middlemen” is meant 
here those persons who buy and resell mainly agricultural 
produce which they convey from rural areas to open town and 
city markets. While some work has been done on the internal 
marketing systems of Mexico,! Guatemala,” and Peru,’ Carib- 
bean specialists have largely neglected the vigorous internal 
distribution systems which operate in such islands as Haiti, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados.4 This paper adds little in 
the way of comprehensive information, but may serve to 
underline the importance of internal marketing systems in 
the study of “underdeveloped” areas. 

The economy of the Caribbean area today is dominated by 
a system of plantation agriculture devoted to the production 
of such crops as sugar cane and bananas for the world mar- 
ket. In marked contrast to the plantation sectors of the 
islands’ economies, however, is the existence of large num- 
bers of peasant farmers who produce a variety of crops:on 
small farms. Some of the produce of these small farms is 
used by their peasant producers for subsistence, some is sold 
within the internal economy, and some on the world market. 
Frequently, a single small farm will produce crops for all 


* Dr. Mintz is Assistant Professor in the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Yale University. Field work on which this paper is based 
was carried out in Jamaica, B.W.I., during the summer of 1952. 
The writer is indebted to the Yale University Graduate Interdisci- 
plinary Training Committee and to the Ford Foundation for the 
opportunity to conduct his research. 


1. Cf., for instance, Foster, G., “The Folk Economy of Rural 
Mexico with Special Reference to Marketing,” The Journal of Mar- 
keting, Vol. 13, No. 4, October 1948, pp. 153-162. A study of the 
Oaxaca market by Bronislaw Malinowski and Julio de la Fuente 
has never been published, but some of the data collected are report- 
ed in Whetten, N., Rural Mexico, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1948, pp. 357-360. 


2. Cf., for instance, McBryde, F. W., Solold, Tulane University, 
Middle American Research Series, Publication No. 5, New Orleans, 
1933. The same author’s Cultural and Historical Geography of 
Southwest Guatemala, Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social 
Anthropology, Publication No. 4, Washington, 1945, is also relevant. 
Cf. also Mosk, S. A., “Indigenous Economy in Latin America,” 
Inter-American Economic Affairs, Vol. 8, No. 3, Winter 1954, pp. 
3-26. 

3. Cf., for instance, Valcarcel, L. E., “Indian Markets and Fairs 
in Pert,” Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 2 (“The An- 
dean Civilizations”), Bull. 143, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, 1946, pp. 477-482. 


4. Specific materials dealing with Caribbean internal marketing 
and middlemen are cited at subsequent points in this paper. 


three of these purposes. In Puerto Rico, for instance, the 
peasant producer may grow tobacco for export, coffee for 
the internal market, and food crops for his own consump- 
tion.> In Jamaica, bananas and pimentos are among the 
main cash crops produced on small farms, while root crops 
(e.g., yams, sweet potatoes, cassava), tree crops (e.g., ackees, 
avocados, coconuts), and garden vegetables and fruits are 
produced on these same farms for sale within the internal 
economy and for subsistence.© A similar picture holds for 
Haiti. These arrangements, of course, occur only in those 
regions where large-scale production of cash crops for thg 
world market has not wholly supplanted peasant production. 
On the south coast of Puerto Rico,’ in some parishes of 
Jamaica,’ and in much of Cuba,? the development of planta- 
tion agriculture, particularly of sugar cane, has supplanted or 
prevented the growth of diversified peasant farming patterns. 

The peasant cultivator gains very real advantages by pro- 
ducing goods destined for three different purposes. By pro- 


ducing for two very different kinds of market—a world mar- 


ket and an internal market—he reduces the risks involved in 
producing for sale only to one; and by producing for sub- 
sistence, he holds his cash expenditures for foodstuffs to a 
culturally standardized minimum.!° The marketing of those 
items produced for export is handled by various arrangements 
not relevant here. But means must also be found to distribute 
the cash crops which are produced for sale within the do- 
mestic economy. In most cases, distribution within the in- 
ternal economies of the Caribbean is accomplished via an es- 
tablished system of open markets. Markets of this kind are 


5. Cf. The People of Puerto Rico (ed. by J. H. Steward), Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1956. See also Picdéd, R., The Geo- 
graphic Regions of Puerto Rico, University of Puerto Rico Press, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, 1950, pp. 132-140. 


6. Cf. “West Indian Agriculture,” Carribean Affairs Pamphlet, 
University College of the West Indies, Mona, Jamaica (n.d.), pp. 
6-11. See also Beckwith, M., Black Roadways, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1929, pp. 13-28. 


7. Cf. Mintz, S., “The Culture History of a Puerto Rican Sugar- 
Cane Plantation,” Hispanic American Historical Review, Vol. 33, 
No. 2, May 1953, pp. 224-251. See also Picé, op. cit., pp. 100-103. 


8. Cf. Cumper, G., “A Modern Jamaican Sugar Estate,” Social 
and Economic Studies, Vol. III, No. 2, Sept. 1954, pp. 119-160. 


9. Cf. Guerra y Sanchez R., Azicar y Poblacion cn las Anitillas, 
Havana, 1944. 


10. Cf. Firth, R., Elements of Social Organization, London, 1951, 
pp. 97-98. The present writer has discussed such diversifications at 
some length in an earlier paper. See Mintz, S., “The Jamaican In- 
ternal Marketing Pattern,” Social and Economic Studies, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, March 1955, pp. 95-103. 
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particularly important in the internal economies of Haiti!! 
and Jamaica. !? 

In some cases within these market settings, the seller of 
goods is also their producer. More commonly, however, pro- 
ducer and distributor are different persons, for various kinds 
of specialist middlemen have emerged to carry on the dis- 
tributive role. In the case of Jamaica, these specialists—called 
higglers—are usually but not invariably women. They op- 
erate in a market situation in which both supply and demand 
are uncertain, and they deal for the most part with food- 
stuffs which cannot be stored indefinitely. This combination 
of conditions—unsure supply and demand, and trade in per- 
ishables—makes higgling a risky business, one which calls 
for considerable shrewdness in day-to-day operations. Opera- 
tional cost (e.g., transportation fees, market fees, and inter- 
est on small loans) are high relative to the profit margin, 
and a glut in the market can easily wipe out the investment 
of a higgler who has planned badly or who has had a stroke 
of bad luck in her choice of goods. By skillful operations, 
the higgler can earn some profits on her original investment 
in a series of fortunate trips; but she cannot put a high premi- 
um on her time or insist on a high or steady rate of profit, 
for competition is usually severe. 

If his expenditure of time is not too great, and if the 
costs of transport are minimal, the producer may find it 
worth his while to do his own selling in the nearest market 
places. The producer may also choose to serve as his own 
distributor when he processes some of his produce. An ex- 
ample of this—a farmer who grows and processes his own 
sugar cane—is described below. The producer-distributor will 
not necessarily sell directly to the final consumer, however. 
Middlemen will still enter importantly into the distribu- 
tion of the items involved. 


II 


The conditions under which the distributive process func- 
tions in Jamaica have led to the rise of many different types 
of distributors: some specialist middlemen, some producer- 


distributors. The characteristics of the items handled in 


terms of bulk, unit price, perishability, fragility, seasonality, 
etc.; the character and amplitude of the demand; the sea- 
sonal and regional variation in supply; and the means and 
costs of transport all influence the form which the distribu- 
tion of a given product will take. Two types of producer- 
distributors and three types of middlemen are described in 
the following section of the present paper. These five types 
appear frequently in the Jamaican internal marketing sys- 
tem, but they are only a sample of the great variety func- 
tioning within the system. 

The first type of distributor to be described is the culti- 





11. Cf. Leyburn, J., The Haitian People, New Haven, 1941, pp. 
202-206. See also Metraux, A., Making a Living in Marbial Valley 
(Haiti), UNESCO Occasional Papers in Education, Paris, 1951, pp. 
117-124; and Herskovits, M., Life in a Haitian Valley, New York, 
1937, pp. 81-84. 


12, For Jamaica, cf. Beckwith, op. cit. Also see Olivier, S., Jamaica: 
The Blessed Island, London, 1936, pp. 158-163. The best report on 
internal marketing in the context of the Jamaican village is in 
Davenport, W., “A Comparative Study of Two Jamaican Fishing 
Communities,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Dept. of Anthro- 
pology, Yale University, 1956. 


vator who is close enough to market to make it profitable for 
him to do his own selling regularly. On three successive mar- 
ket days, a group of seven people came to the Brown’s Town 
(St. Ann Parish) market from a village about four miles 
distant. The four men and three women who composed the 
group were all members of one extended family: five siblings 
consisting of three men and two women, and one man and 
woman who were siblings, and first cousins to the other five. 
On one occasion, they carried a load of “Negro” yams, 
“Breeze Blow” sweet potatoes, scallions, rosemary, and a 
few odds and ends of other produce. The main load is the 
“food”, or yams and sweet potatoes. This group regularly 
brought four donkeyloads, or eight hampers, of produce and 
paid market fees of ninepence per donkeyload. The selling 
prices for the produce the group carried were set by the old- 
est brother of the larger group of siblings. Direct or variable 
costs of transport were negligible since the produce was car- 
ried to market by donkey rather than by truck. (Part of the 
cost and maintenance of the donkeys, of course, has to be 
debited to the cost of transport, and would enter into the 
long period supply price of this service.) Under such an 
arrangement as this, however, both the risks of production 
and of primary distribution are carried by the same parties. 
Some of the risks are diminished by the variety of produce 
carried and by the fact that the costs of the marketing opera- 
tion for this group are kept to a minimum. In addition to 
producing what they sell, these people make most of their 
own marketing equipment: ropes of trumpet vine, plaiting 
and donkey pads of banana fiber, and even the box saddles 
of mahoe wood. The hampers are the only carrying equip- 
ment they obtain by purchase. The donkeys are tethered free 
of charge in the market and are fed with the guinea grass 
which is stuffed in and over the hampers, thus serving as pro- 
tection as well as for fodder. A group of this kind illustrates 
in some ways what must have been one of the older Jamaican 
marketing patterns. !3 

One buyer who approached this group was not an ultimate 
consumer but a woman who intended to buy for resale. This 
woman is an example of a genuine higgler—a non-producing 
specialist middleman. She bargained for a hamper of “Breeze 
Blow” sweet potatoes priced by the seller at 14 shillings. 
She failed to buy at first, checking with other sellers before 
she returned to consummate the purchase. The hamper 
weighed 60-70 pounds. If she were able to resell the total 
lot at the Brown’s Town price per pound that morning, she 
would have earned about 16 shillings on the transaction; if 
she trucked the sweet potatoes to Kingston, she might have 
been able to triple her investment. Sometimes such a higgler 
will try to resell in small quantities in the local market, per- 
haps selling the entire purchase if the price remains high and 
reinvesting in another lot; but she is much more likely to 
retail only until she can catch a truck to Kingston where she 
will seek to resell the remainder of her stock to still another 
higgler there. The Brown’s Town woman who buys a whole 





hamper at a time usually is accumulating produce sufficient 


13. Cf., for instance, Bacon, E. M. and Aaron, E. M., The New 
Jamaica, New York, 1890, pp. 94-96; Beckford, W., A Descriptive 
Account of the Island of Jamaica, London, 1790, Vol. II, p. 153; 
Bickell, R.. The West Indies as They Are, London, 1835, p. 66. 
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to make her trip to Kingston what she considers a worth- 
while risk. Depending on her capital and her estimate of the 
Kingston market situation, the more she buys for resale in 
Kingston the more profitable her trip can be. In one instance 
observed by the writer, a woman in the Brown’s Town mar- 
ket accumulated four hampers of “food” at her feet—an in- 
vestment of about two pounds, sixteen shillings — without 
making any effort to resell. Such a higgler is either confident 
of her ability to resell in bulk and at a profit, or has an assured 
buyer awaiting her elsewhere. For their operations to be 
potentially profitable, the amount of stock these higglers 
carry must be considerab!e. But they must pay transport costs 
not only for themselves but also for their stock, and the 
price of the trip rises with the quantity of stock they carry. 
They are faced with the need, therefore, to make fine judg- 
ments in estimating potential demand at a distant market 
and the amount of capital they ought to invest in a single 
operation.!4 

Another case of a combined producer-distributor role is 
exemplified by a farmer-sugarmaker who travels regularly 
from Ulster Spring (Trelawney Parish) to the Brown’s 
Town market, making the trip in his own mule-drawn dray. 
This man is primarily a produce farmer who carries sugar 
in addition to other produce; his load usually consists of 
root crops, bananas, breadfruit, and brown sugar of both 
the “wet” and the dry “head” variety.}> 

The retailers of this sugar in the Brown’s Town market 
are local women who represent another type of higgler. These 
women buy “wet” sugar by the tin and sell it by the pound, 
making a profit of from ten to sixteen shillings on the tin. 
The wholesale and retail prices of this sugar vary, not only 
in terms of supply, but also in inverse relation to the supply 
of fresh mangoes available in a market on a given day; 
when mangoes are plentiful, the demand for sugar seems to 
decline. Usually the retailers buy their “wet” sugar on credit, 
“dig” sugar all day, and at the end of the day pay the 
sugar-maker in proportion to the part of the total tin they 
have sold. The remainder of the sugar is stored in the mar- 
ket storeroom at twopence per tin. The selling continues the 
following market day, when the sugar-maker receives the 
rest of his money. This arrangement affords some protection 
to the retailer’s investment, although it ties up part of the 
investment of the sugar-maker. It seems likely that this 
practice occurs in sugar rather than in foodstuffs such as 
yams, cocos and breadfruit because sugar is less perishable 
and the unevenness of demand is therefore not so threatening 
to the investment of any of the parties concerned.!6 


14. The writer failed to get much information on how current 
prices in town and Kingston markets are communicated to higglers 
in the rural areas. This question among others is being studied at 
present in Jamaica by Mrs. Margaret Katzin, a graduate student 
from Northwestern University’s Dept. of Anthropology. 


15. Unrefined sugar of these types is slightly cheaper than refined 
sugar, and is preferred by many Jamaican country people. 


16. An interesting aspect of this arrangement is the fact that the 
price paid the sugar-maker for his tin of sugar is fixed at the time 
of sale. This price remains the same, regardless of the supply of 
sugar which may be available in the market on the following market 
day. In other words, the sugar-maker’s investment is guaranteed 
even though full payment is delayed for a week, whereas the re- 
tailer cannot tell in advance what her margin of profit will be on 
the following market day. 


A final illustration perhaps comes closest to what is usually 
thought of in Jamaica when one speaks of a higgler. Mrs. N. 
is the wife of a peasant, who cultivates about four acres of 
land, and the mother of five children, of whom four are 
still at home, the oldest a girl twelve years old, the youngest 
a baby not yet weaned. Until recently, Mrs. N. traveled 
only to the Brown’s Town market, carrying supplies she 
and her daughter would buy in the surrounding countryside, 
in addition to produce from her husband’s farm. But Brown’s 
Town, she says, is a “cheap” market—that is, the rate of 
return for selling locally produced foodstuffs is low. Several 
months before she was interviewed, Mrs. N. decided to un- 
dertake trips to the Kingston market in an attempt to realize 
a greater return on her efforts. These trips require a great 
deal of planning, for not only must capital be borrowed or 
accumulated for investment, demand estimated, produce ac- 
quired, and the actual trip worked out, but arrangements 
must be made for the care of the family during the mother’s 
absence. On one typical trip, Mrs. N. took eggs (purchased 
at two shillings threepence, sold at three shillings), soursop 
(purchased for a penny, sold for sixpence), pumpkins (pur- 
chased at one shilling or one shilling sixpence, resold at two 
shillings), and pineapples (grown on her husband’s farm, 
and sold at one shilling sixpence). On other occasions, 
Mrs. N. has carried fowls (purchased at about one shilling 
ninepence per pound, and sold at two shillings threepence per 
pound), avocados (purchased at from one penny to sixpence, 
and sold at from sixpence to ninepence), and a few other 
products. She does not carry “food” (yams, sweet potatoes, 
cocos, etc.) to Kingston because the price of a truck trip 
to the city rises with the size of the load, and “food” is 
bulky at the same time that the unit price is relatively low. 
In this regard, Mrs. N.’s approach differs from that of some 
other higglers. Mrs. N. picks her items on the basis of their 
yielding a high return relative to their bulk, and this is like- 
ly to mean that they are items which are fragile, highly per- 
ishable, or both. Many items, such as eggs, avocados, and 
breadfruit, must be packed in a basket rather than in a burlap 
sack, and handled with care during a long, rough trip. Mrs. 
N. buys her stock in and near the village in which she lives. 
When she is ready to leave, the stock is packed on a donkey. 
Mrs. N.’s daughter accompanies her mother from the vil- 
lage to a place off the road where a Kingston-bound truck 
passes regularly on Sunday afternoon. The daughter then 
returns home with the donkey and with instructions regard- 
ing the care of the house and the baby. The cost of Mrs. N.’s 
trip to Kingston is about twelve shillings, depending on the 
exact nature of her load, and the cost of return is six shill- 
ings. The Kingston market to which she goes opens at mid- 
night Sunday night. If she can, Mrs. N. seeks to sell her 
goods before that time just outside the market place, for 
once the market opens she must go inside, paying a gate 
fee (approximately one shilling sixpence—again, depending 
on the nature of her load) and a handcart fee (one shilling 
sixpence). Thus, transport costs about 18 shillings, fees for 
service and market about three shillings—over one ‘pound 
sterling is spent or committed for services usually before the 
first sale is made; in addition, Mrs. N. has other minor ex- 
penses, such as her food during her trip. Mrs. N. spends 
about three pounds in accumulating produce for resale and 
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estimates that she must gross about five pounds to make her 
trip worth while; that is, a pound or less profit, a pound or 
more for expenses, and three pounds for reinvestment in the 
next trip. She may make a slightly larger profit by carrying 
back a few small articles, such as earrings, bangles, or tin- 
ware, for resale in the village, but she rarely does this unless 
she has an order for the goods. She has several regular buy- 
ers at the Kingston market to which she goes who buy from 
her to resell to ultimate consumers in Kingston. She herself 
does not dare to sell retail in the residential neighborhoods 
of Kingston, for she says that she would get lost and also 
that she doesn’t know how to deal with the people who live 
there. 

The early morning trading for a higgler like Mrs. N. is 
usually brisk and competitive. Prices, particularly of the 
more perishable items, rise and fall according to the abun- 
dance or scarcity of the goods, and one must have chosen 
well to be sure of a profit. The cheap foodstuffs which are 
a boon to the consumer may be a catastrophe for the market 
woman who has miscalculated. Her capital is limited, often 
borrowed from market butchers at a rate of one shilling per 
pound for three days’ use. A loss of profits on several suc- 
cessive trips can put her out of business. Kingston market 
women, buying either for wholesale or retail, frequently hold 
back on their purchases, awaiting the decline in prices which 
may occur as the hour approaches when many sellers must 
board trucks to return home. There is little point in carrying 
the same produce home again (particularly since it would 
increase the cost of the return trip—a partial explanation of 
the frequently high amount of wastage in perishable food- 
stuffs), and Mrs. N. must be ready to go when her truck 
leaves. The out-of-town higgler, accordingly, can only hope 
that the Kingston retailer or wholesaler will want to start 
vending locally earlier than when she, the out-of-towner, 
must leave, as well as that there is not too big a supply in 
the market of the items she carries. Price in this situation, 
as in almost all higgling transactions, is usually determined 
by bargaining. Out-of-town marketers peg their selling prices 
somewhat higher than they expect to get, while Kingston 
higglers offer less than they may expect to pay. The prices 
which emerge are usually a compromise; but the quoted too- 
high and too-low figures with which the haggling begins 
are not haphazard figures; they stand for the bargainer’s 
skilled estimate of the range of variation of the price of a 
given item in a given market on a given day.!”? Because of 
their common knowledge of these matters, market women 
are not likely to outrage each other in the way that a less- 
knowing housewife may outrage a higgler by offering an un- 
realistic buying price. 


Ill 


As stated earlier, the cases described above by no means 





17. The writer does not claim to be able to analyze the actual 
pricing process in these situations. In spite of a number of 24-hour 


sessions in the market place, he was never able to isolate precisely . 


the way in which offering prices are established, maintained, or 
changed, apparently without deliberate price-fixing agreements, by 
scores or hundreds of independent higglers selling dozens of dif- 
ferent items. The market place resembles a stock exchange or an 
organized commodity market in this regard. 


exhaust the variety of produce-distributor and higgler types 
in the total Jamaican internal marketing system. The distri- 
butive role is shaped by such factors as whether marketing 
is combined with production, the kind of transportation avail- 
able, and the quantity and type of goods — perishability 
emerges as an especially important determinant, particularly 
in a situation where transport is still relatively poor, demand 
uncertain, and storage or refrigeration facilities practically 
nonexistent. Roughly speaking, the more perishable the food, 
the more prices will fluctuate, and also the greater is the 
chance of wastage. Breadfruit, mangoes, avocados, lettuce, 
and tomatoes are illustrations of foods which must be sold 
quickly if they are to be sold at all. Yams and cocos, sweet 
potatoes and cassava are more stable; still more stable are 
such items as sugar “heads” and “‘wet”’ sugar.!8 

It can be seen from these facts that the term “middleman’”’ 
in a market situation like Jamaica’s does not stand for an 
economically homogeneous class carrying out a uniform eco- 
nomic function. Frequently the middleman is the producer’s 
wife, sister, or other relative; in these cases, the risks of both 
production and distribution fall upon the same individual 
or family. It would be incorrect, therefore, to assume that 
the primary distributor, in such instances, is exploiting pro- 
ducer and consumer in return tor a minor service. Even when 
the middleman is a specialist completely divorced from pro- 
duction, he or she not only is rendering a very necessary 
distributive service, but is paying highly for the right to 
fill this role in the form of transport fees, marketing fees, 
interest, etc.!9 

The absence of more efficient marketing arrangement 
seems to be characteristic of many world areas where trans 
portation is poor, storage facilities undeveloped, demand dis 
persed, capital reserves limited, and production on small 
farms predominant.2° Given the low level of the total econo- 
my, the internal marketing arrangements in such areas can- 
not be called inefficient insofar as they do not absorb larger 
quantities of scarce resources than are needed for the per- 
formance of the services required by the customers. The 
multiplicity of traders is an aspect of the generally low level 
of such economies. It seems doubtful that the forcible elimi- 
nation of these trades would be economically advisable. Given 
the scarcity of capital for economic development, use of 


18. Tinware, clay ware (“yabba”), jippi-jappa products, basketry, 
and cloth, unlike the items of the food and vegetable market, do not 
vary significantly in price over short periods. They are not normal- 
ly subject to scarcity, and they are little affected by glut, seasonality, 
or regional variation. Yet they are frequently sold in the market 
place, rather than in regular stores. The sellers of such goods are 
much more like small shopkeepers than they are like higglers. They 
carry on their business in the open market rather than in stores 
probably because they lack the capital for opening a small shop, 
but also because of the nature of the demand for their particular 
wares: a demand originating with the poor, rural Jamaicans who 
come to town primarily to go to market. 


19. Rottenberg, in describing the services performed by the middle- 
man of agricultural products in the Caribbean, puts the case dra- 
matically when he writes: “At negative earnings, the self-employed 
worker pays the buyer of his services for permitting him to render 
them.” Cf. Rottenberg, S,. “A Note on Economic Progress and Oc- 
cupational Distribution,” Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 
35, No. 2, May 1953, p. 169. 


20. Cf. Bauer, P. T., West African Trade, Cambridge, England, 
1954, p. 388. 
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available capital to eliminate higglers might adversely affect 
other existing economic arrangements. Shephard, who has 
studied Caribbean internal economies, warns against any 
a priori judgments that, regardless of local conditions, the 
middleman is economically deleterious: 


“It is dangerous to assume as some cooperative en- 
thusiasts do, that middlemen are parasites who inter- 
pose themselves between producer and consumer and 
levy a toll on both without rendering any service. . . . 
We must not lose sight of the fact that middlemen 
come into existence in response to a demand by pro- 
ducers and consumers for the essential services they 
perform. They are induced to undertake these services 
in the expectation of profit and if the prospect of 
profit permanently ceases, they cease to operate. The 
fact that many middlemen earn profits cannot be ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence of inefficiency or of ex- 
cessive charges for the services they perform. . . . It 
is possible, of course to eliminate particular types of 
middlemen, but . . . [their] services are indispensable 
and the question is whether these services can be per- 
formed more efficiently by specialist middlemen or by 


organizations of producers.”2! 


IV 


No clearly formulated plan for the reform of the internal 
marketing system or for the elimination of higglers has been 
prepared in Jamaica, so far as is known to the writer. But 
many criticisms of the existing system are made, primarily by 
middle-class observers, in conversation and in the daily press. 
Thus, for instance, “H.P.J.,” writing in the (Kingston, 
Jamaica) Daily Gleaner for June 8, 1955, states: 


“ 


. some of us are increasingly vocal on what we 
regard as ‘bad’ and ‘uneconomic’ methods of market- 
ing ... proposals to change the marketing system are 
not the result of any wish to impose a new way of 
life—they are the ideas, for example, of harassed 
Marketing Department officials confronted with the 
lamentations of the small farmer himself as his system 
collapses and the high prices paid by the consumer 
fail to improve the producer’s lot.” 


The implications of this criticism are clear: producers get 
too little for their goods, while consumers pay too much for 
the same goods; what makes the system inefficient lies some- 
where between primary production and ultimate purchase. 
“H.P.J.” avoids saying that the higgler gets too much for 
her services; but no other conclusion seems possible under 
the circumstances. At the same time that the higgler is not 
efficient enough, however, she also manages to be too efficient. 
“H.P.J.” again, writing in the Daily Gleaner for June 23, 
1955, tells us: 


“Few [higglers] in any category make much money. 
That all perform a function in the absence of green- 
grocers with telephones and delivery vans and coster- 


21. Shephard, C., “The Small Scale Farmer: Marketing and Proc- 
essing Problems,” Caribbean Commission Monthly Information 
Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 3, October 1954, p. 61. See also Bauer, P. T. 
and Yamey, B. S., “The Economics of Marketing Reform,” Journal 
of Political Economy, Vol. LXII, No. 3, June 1954, pp. 211-212. The 
works of Bauer have proved of particular value to the writer, pro- 
viding as they have great illumination and significant corrobora- 
tion of his own findings from a different geographical area. 


mongers with vehicles, I do not deny. But here we 
have an example of the poverty of one class communi- 
cating itself to another, since the natural evolution 
of the greengrocer and the costermonger has been 
checked by the operation of higglers in search of tiny 
margins, with a consequent restriction of opportunity 
for petit bourgeois enterprise in an important sector 
of the home market and (inevitably) high living 
costs for precisely the class on whom high costs press 
most hardly... .” 


Here the higgler is at fault, not because she pays too little 
and charges too much, but rather because, through her will- 
ingness to sell her services so cheaply, she prevents truckers, 
wholesalers and greengrocers from competing with her suc- 
cessfully, and thereby hampers the growth of the economy. 

This curious dilemma—that the higgler manages simul- 
taneously to be too efficient and not efficient enough—is in 
fact no dilemma at all. The higgler is more efficient, given 
the present level of the Jamaican economy, than any would-be 
competitors. That is why she has survived and has not been 
supplanted. At the same time, it is true that her services are 
inefficiently rendered, if we use as our standard comparable 
services in more developed economies. The logical difficulty 
comes in assuming that the Jamaican economy is not much 
different from, say, the British or United States economies. 

Proponents of economic reform of internal marketing sys- 
tems in less developed countries must answer three funda- 
mental questions, put from the point of view of the total 
economy, to justify their proposals: 1) where will the capi- 
tal come from to effect the reforms, and are these the best 
ways to employ that capital; 2) what shall be done to em- 
ploy economically the labor freed by the reforms if they are 
successful; and 3) will the reforms broaden economic op- 
portunities for the primary producers, or disadvantage some 
producers by favoring others? Most reforms suggested to in- 
crease the efficiency of an internal marketing system such as 
Jamaica’s stem from the assumption that bulk production, 
transport in bulk, and retailing outlets which can purchase 
in bulk for resale are more efficient economically than exist- 
ing practices. This might be true as a general rule in the 
more “developed” countries. In economies like Jamaica’s, 
however, the greatest savings such reforms would permit— 
even assuming that capital were available to make them and 
that they were successful—would be of labor. Yet in these 
same economies the most abundant resource is labor, and the 
people likely to lose the most by having their labor “saved 
for them” are the higglers and the small-scale peasants. 
Their elimination, or the reduction of their economic op- 
portunities, must therefore raise the question whether the 
increased efficiency which would allegedly be achieved there- 
by would then enable other sectors of the economy to make 


22. Bauer (op. cit., 1954, pp. 26-27) has stated the case very pre- 


“cisely for British West Africa, which has certain qualified similari- 


ties to the Jamaican situation: 

“The large number of intermediaries and links in the chain of 
distribution accords with expectations; and it is the result of basic 
underlying circumstances. 

“There is an extensive demand for the services of intermedi- 
aries... in the marketing of agricultural produce, whether for ex- 
port or for local consumption. . . . There are many people avail- 
able to perform these services at a low supply price in terms of 
daily earnings. Few other profitable channels of employment -exist, 
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efficient use of the labor saved. Put another way, the ques- 
tion becomes whether the services now performed by middle- 
men should be eliminated without attention to the economic 
alternatives open for the people who would thereby be de- 
prived of a means of self-employment.2? In the case of 
Jamaica, literally thousands of women without other sources 
of income except possibly domestic labor depend on higgling 
entirely or in part for their livings.?3 

Even assuming that alternative gainful employment could 
be found for the higglers, elimination of this group will make 
good economic sense only if access to market for the small- 
scale peasant producer is still maintained. The small-scale 
producer depends heavily for cash upon the sale of some part 
of his produce. While he may at times market his own stock, 
higglers carry on most such distributive activity, as the 
present paper has sought to indicate. It is sometimes said 
that greater growth for the Jamaican economy as a whole is 
possible only if both higgling and small-scale farming are 
eliminated from the economic picture. But proponents of 
this position should be reminded that it will take considerable 
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because of the relative scarcity of suitable land, technical skill and, 
above all, capital . . . women and children are available to act 
as intermediaries even for very low earnings. 

“The intermediaries are productive as they conserve real re- 
sources, especially capital, substituting for it semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour, which is abundant, stimulate production, and provide 
employment. Their trading methods are economic in that they use 
resources which are redundant... . 

“These considerations dispose of the belief that the value of agri- 
cultural or manufacturing output could be increased by compulsory 
reduction in the number of traders. Such measures would only 
serve to add to the numbers of redundant and unemployed or 
under-employed unskilled Africans (especially women and chil- 
dren), and to aggravate the low level of capital and the lack of 
employment opportunities. The volume of production would not be 
increased, since the resources set free would be of the type already 
redundant, while the enforced adoption of uneconomic trading 
methods would absorb resources (notably capital) in distribution 
which would otherwise be available for use in agriculture and 
industry. 

“Thus it is clear that the large number of traders, and more 
especially the large number of stages in the distributive process, are 
not simply redundant. If the traders were superfluous, and their 
services unnecessary, the customers would by-pass them to save 
the price of their services, that is, the profit margin of the inter- 
mediaries.” 


23. Many Jamaican lower-class women prefer the uncertainty of 
higgling to the drudgery of domestic work. Cf. Mintz, 1955, p. 102. 
In a society only a century removed from slavery this is not diffi- 
cult to understand. In contrast, a number of middle-class Jamaicans, 
in expressing to the writer their dissatisfaction with the existing 
market system, criticized not only the high cost of food but also the 
“rudeness” of the higglers. Social attitudes such as these are eco- 
nomically relevant. 


capital to transform the distributive system of the Jamaican 
economy and still more to transform its agricultural system 
—capital which might better be employed in developing the 
industrial sector of the economy. These general points ap- 
pear to apply to some degree to the internal marketing situa- 
tion in West Africa as described by Bauer.24 In Jamaica 
as in West Africa, the higgler is not economically redundant 
but actually essential to the distributive process as it is pres- 
ently constituted. The large number of individual higglers 
—each operating with limited capital, on a narrow profit 
margin, and apparently without organized price-fixing 
schemes—intensifies competition and reduces the chances for 
monopolistic control over the supply by any individuals or 
groups. In practice, the market place in Jamaica is an ex- 
ample of true competition when compared to much of the 
economics of marketing in more “developed” countries. 

The implications of these data for applied anthropologists 
should be apparent. Bauer, in commenting on the West Afri- 
can internal marketing situation, writes: 


“The criticisms which neglect these considerations 
[the economic background of a market situation in 
which higglers are very numerous] possibly derive 
from a confusion between technical and economic 
efficiency. It is true that marketing arrangements in 
West Africa are primitive technically when compared 
with those in industrialized societies. But, given the 
vastly different economic features of West Africa, 
any attempt to force marketing arrangements more 
closely into line with those in other societies is cer- 
tain to waste resources. A set of arrangements which 
are economically efficient in one society will not be 
economically efficient in another in which the avail- 
ability of resources is different. The criticisms may 
also partly stem from a widespread and influential 
desire for tidy and controllable economic arrange- 
ments; those who share this desire regard the existing 
unorganized and seemingly chaotic arrangements as 
irrational.”2°9 


This statement holds as fully for Jamaica and for much of 
the rest of the Caribbean as it does for British West Africa. 
It properly emphasizes the importance of viewing reform 
measures in the context of the particular resources of par- 
ticular whole economies, before undertaking to change his- 
torically and culturally distinctive societies of the Jamaican 
and West African kind. 


24. Bauer, of. cit., loc. cit. 
25. Bauer, op. cit., p. 27. 
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Technological Delimitation of Reciprocal 


Relationships: A Study of Interaction 


Patterns in Industry 


Frank J. Jasinski* 


Persons standing in a reciprocal relationship in a specific 
situation tend to derive some of their expectations of be- 
havior in that relationship from experience in other struc- 
tures and environments. They generalize from a number of 
experiences; they develop values and standards of what cer- 
tain behavior patterns should be in a particular recipro- 
cal relationship — values and standards which transcend the 
individual case but which are, nonetheless, applied to specific 
environments. Where a discrepancy exists between a rela- 
tionship in a specific situation and the generalized values and 
standards, conflict usually results. 

In the modern business and industrial context, these dis- 
crepancies are only lately coming to be recognized, especial- 
ly in studies of satisfaction and motivation.! Very often the 
business or industrial form circumscribes much of the be- 
havior in reciprocal relationships ;2 management policy in the 
application of the form further delimits the pattern. Fre- 
quently overlooked is the fact that parts of the industrial 
environment, the way of “doing things,” runs contrary to 
expectations of participants who generalize from other struc- 
tures with which the industrial form co-exists. 

These discrepancies may take many forms. Workers, for 
example, find similarities for most industrial relationships 
and patterns of behavior in other and previous experiences. 
The generalizations may deal with superior-subordinate re- 
lations,? peer-peer relations, and the nature of the job itself, 
among many others. 

This paper will illustrate how individuals in their recipro- 
cal relationships on an automobile assembly line tend to 
draw upon expectations based on generalizations from com- 
parable relationships in other situations. Specifically, the 


* Dr. Jasinski is Research Assistant with the Technology Project 
and Lecturer in the Department of Industrial Administration at 
Yale University. 


1. “Structures of Living,” in C. R. Walker, Steeltown, New York, 
1950, pp. 6-7. M. S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale in Industry, New 
York, 1953. A Davis, “The Underprivileged Worker,” in W. F. 
Whyte, Industry and Society, New York, 1946. E. Jaques, The 
Changing Culture of a Factory, New York, 1953. 


2. Two independent studies of automobile assembly plants, one in 
metropolitan Boston and one in metropolitan Detroit, discovered 
almost identical worker reactions to the industrial form. C. R. 
Walker and R. H. Guest, The Man on the Assembly Line, Cam- 
bridge, 1952; and E. Chinoy, Automobile Workers and the American 
Dream, New York, 1955. A third study by Walker, Guest, et al 
in metropolitan New York further substantiated the similarity of 
worker reaction to assembly line technology. 


3. F. J. Jasinski, Status and Role of Assembly Line Foremen. Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, Dept. of Anthropology, Yale Univer- 
sity, 1955. 


study will demonstrate how the technology and organiza- 
tion of an assembly line prevents the establishment and 
maintenance of interaction patterns which most workers ex- 
perience and find rewarding in other environments and which 
they tend to expect in their work environment. It will also 
show how this discrepancy influences workers’ attitudes and 
how the workers appear to generalize from the conflict to 
other aspects of the work situetion. 


Previous Studies Point Up Transfer 


Industrialists, of course, have been aware of the “carry 
over” from the community to the factory. Their selection of 
employees is based not only on pertinent skills but, where 
there is a choice, upon the assumption that people with cer- 
tain cultural backgrounds will make “better” employees. 
Pope describes a rather extreme example of this policy in his 
report on hiring practices of southern textile mills.4 

Linton described the introduction of the industrial form 
into a non-industrial community, the temporary adjustment 
and final integration of new reciprocal relationships: 


If a new social situation develops, say the introduc- 
tion of the employer-employee relationship into a so- 
ciety which previously lacked anything of the sort, 
the behavior between individuals standing in the new 
relationship wili at first be unpatterned. However, 
the possible behavior of both employers and employees 
will be limited and circumscribed by the pre-existing 
patterns of the system. In time those standing in the 
new relationship will develop forms of behavior which 
are simultaneously effective in the new relationship 
and compatible with the pre-existing patterns.> 


Roethlisberger and Dickson examined the similarity be- 
tween the paired relationships of father-son and supervisor- 
employee and contrasted the difference in sanctions between 
the two.© Moore stressed the importance of considering the 
individual as a composite of many roles—in plant and com- 
munity—in order to explain absenteeism, labor turnover, ex- 
cessive fatigue, and pressures for minimum or maximum 
effort.’ Jaques warned that unless industrial patterns of 
behavior conform with the expectations of the larger com- 


4. L. Pope, Millhands and Preachers, New Haven, 1942. 
5. R. Linton, Study of Man, New York, 1936, p. 106. 


6. F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker, Cambridge, 1947, p. 547. 


7. W.E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social Order, New 
York, 1950, p. 10. 
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munity, the plant may become less desirable as a place of 
employment.8 Ellsworth presented an interesting study 
wherein the patterns of the industrial plant had conformed 
with the expectations of at least a portion of the larger com- 
munity, but where the patterns of the community changed 
while the industrial pattern remained static. (Paternalism 
was palatable to immigrants but failed to outweigh other dis- 
advantages of the plant in the minds of immigrants’ descend- 
ants and other “Americans.”?) Arensberg emphasized the 
importance of considering human relations in industry and 
the community on a continuum in that it was difficult to 
separate the two.!° 

Discussions of the carry-over between expectations gener- 
alized from a number of situational expectations in a specific 
environment leave much to be desired. They frequently rest 
on intuitive insights rather than evidence. Specific behavior 
patterns and conflict situations are rarely explored. 

This study will examine in some detail the interaction 
patterns in an automobile assembly plant in order to indicate 
how they conflict with expectations of the workers. It will 
also attempt to show how this conflict is reflected in work- 
ers’ attitudes to the local work situation, toward the company, 
and toward the specific job. We will look at the technology 
and environment of Plant Y!! to isolate factors affecting 
interaction; determine what the workers’ expectations were 
for interaction, and finally show how the conflict between 
Plant Y patterns and those experiences by workers in other 
situations affected workers’ attitudes. 


Technological Factors Limiting Interaction 


What is a job in an automobile assembly plant like? 
What are the features of the job design and management’s 
application of that design which limit interaction? 

Walker and Guest, in their study of Plant X, report 
that the average worker is on a moving conveyor and per- 
forms five or fewer operations.!2 The worker, in most in- 
stances has to remain at his station at all times, unless re- 
placed by another operator. He leaves his job only for a 
hospital visit, to take personal relief, or to discuss a grievance. 
During a normal day, he leaves his post for five to seven 
minutes in the morning and again in the afternoon for per- 
sonal relief. During the remainder of the time he performs 
his series of operations about forty times an hour. 

In doing his job, the worker uses power tools to affix a 
part, drill holes, weld a seam, or polish a panel and the like. 
In every case, he must watch what he is doing; not only are 
his tools and the sharp edges of the metal potentially dan- 
gerous, but each operation requires the coordination of eye 
and hand. No operator sets a machine and stands back to 
await the end of a cycle. He has to identify the make, model, 





8. Jaques, of. cit., p. 260. 

9. J. Ellsworth, Factory Folkways, New Haven, 1952, pp. 176-177. 
10. C. Arensberg, “Industry and the Community,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. 48, 1942, pp. 1-12. 


11. This report is based on interviews of 202 automobile assembly 
line workers made in a study headed by Charles R. Walker, Direc- 
tor of Research in Technology and Industrial Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


12. Walker and Guest, of. cit., Chapter 4, “The Immediate Job.” 


and color of each car, he has to find the hole in the jig 
through which to drill, he has to match the part to the car. 
Walker and Guest call this surface mental attention.'3 

Another aspect of the worker’s job is that he works 
“alone.” The technologically interdependent group is an ex- 
ception on an automobile assembly line. His operation does 
not depend on the worker immediately before him on the 
line; the holes for the moulding he is putting on were 
drilled by a man a half-mile away—a man he has never met. 
Similarly, the next operation on the part may be done not 
by the man immediately after him but rather by some un- 
known operator a hundred yards farther down the line. In 
other words, the interaction required by many types of tech- 
nology (termed situational interaction by Miller of Cor- 
nell), is not part of an assembly worker’s job. A man’s work 
group, therefore, is geographical rather than technological. 

As Walker and Guest indicated for Plant X,!4 and as 
substantiated by the subsequent study at Plant Y, the average 
worker on the assembly line has a unique immediate “work” 
group; no two men, with several exceptions, have exactly 
the same men in their work group. As the geographical place- 
ment of operators differs, so does their “work” group. The 
average worker perceives of ten men in his “group”: him- 
self, the man on the opposite side of the line who is deing 
similar operations, the two men preceding, and the two men 
succeeding him on “his” side of the line, and their counter- 
parts on the other side of the line. The next worker down 
the line also perceives of ten men in his group, but his 
geographical limits drop the first two men of the preceding 
worker’s group and add two more men farther down the 
line who are not included in the preceding worker’s group. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, interaction was 
limited by supervision. Although attitudes of supervisors 
toward operators’ talking varied over the plant, there ap- 
peared to be a number of foremen who not only frowned 
upon talking but, according to workers, punished offenders 
by giving them additional operations to do. Some illustra- 
tive comments follow: 


.. it’s a crime to talk in that department. We aren’t 
allowed to talk at all. Just yesterday I took off my 
gloves, laid down my file, and reached in my pocket 
to give my buddy a cigarette, and the foreman liked 
to had a baby. I thought he was going to explode. He 
raved like foolish. 

You’ve got to have eyes all over your head to watch 
for the foreman if you talk. They really raise hell 
about talking. 

It’s like the foreman says: ‘If you want to talk, ask 
the guy to come over to your house after work.’ 

I can’t talk—they give you more work to stop you 
from talking. . . . All I can say is ‘good morning’ 
and that’s all. 

I can talk if nobody sees me. We’re not supposed to 
talk to anyone. If you do, they say you don’t have 
enough to do and they’ll find another job for you 
to do. 


13. Walker and Guest, of. cit., p. 43. 


14. Walker and Guest, op. cit., Chapter 5, “Workers and the So- 
cial Group.” 
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Personally, I think that the place is so close to a 
prison that the least they can do is to let the men 
talk. Talking makes the day go faster. The company 
doesn’t let the men talk in some departments. The 
foremen go up and down the line and tell the men 
not to talk. 


— Other factors which limit interaction are noise and physi- 
cal isolation. 

Environmental factors also limited interaction with re- 
spect to type and duration. A considerable amount of the in- 
teraction was by signal and sign language. Most of it was 
in shouts and phrases. The average exchange between opera- 
tors and foremen was thirty-nine seconds.!> (The foreman 
theoretically had more time to “stand around” and talk.) 
Observations of operators at Plant Y, made by the author, 
indicated that the average exchange between operators lasted 
about fifteen seconds. 

To summarize, the design of the average job in an auto- 
mobile assembly plant is one which is paced and repetitive, 
requires constant surface mental and visual attention, mini- 
mizes technological interdependence (and thus situational 
interaction) and severely limits geographical mobility. 
~Paradoxically, while the job design makes interaction 
difficult, if not impossible, the same design makes interaction 
increasingly desirable to the workers as a way to “break the 
monotony.” 


... 1’m a barroom tenor. I sing. That’s one of our 
outlets for pent-up emotions. 
(I’m not) the gabby type, but I like to express my- 
self once in a while. You got to blow off steam in 
that place. 
(Not talking) would be very monotonous. I don’t 
think I’d stay there. I’d quit. 
I like to talk. It would relax the tension and the time 
wouldn’t go so slow. 

. Talking passes the time and breaks up the 
monotony. 
Nothing in the plant is creative. You have to have 
something to occupy your mind. 
If (it were) quiet, I would blow my top because of 
the pressure. 
(Not talking) wouldn’t feel right. I like to yell... 
or have someone yell at you. You got to. The line 
makes you mad at yourself. 
I’d like to have a job where you could talk for a few 
minutes to break up the monotony, but XY Com- 
pany doesn’t give you that time. 


Worker Expectations toward Interaction 


The interaction patterns on the job were, for the most 
workers, in marked contrast to the patterns they had learned 
to expect through membership in other work situations. What 
was the nature of those expectations which they brought with 
them to this work situation? 

All the 202 workers at Plant Y, who were interviewed, 
had been “on the line” at least twelve years—some as long 


15. Based on full day observations of each of 56 foremen at Plant 
X. Study made under the direction of Charles R. Walker, Tech- 
nology Project, Yale University. 


as fourteen years. Undoubtedly, some “selection” occurred 
over the years: those who found the environment intolerable 
had left. Nearly four-fifths of the sample of the workers who 
remained, however, maintained they liked to talk on the job. 
Another fifteen percent said it didn’t matter whether they 
talked or not, and only five percent said they would prefer 
not to talk. 

Typical of the comments workers made, when asked how 
they would feel if they couldn’t talk, are the following: 


God, you’d go nuts. 

That did bother me. When I first started I had a 
couple of jobs like that—didn’t like it at all—it’s not 
human. You’re just like a machine. 

I’d quit. 

Oh, you’d have to. 


, you’d go crazy. 


There were a few who were resigned to the possibility 
of not talking: 


I’d make the best of it. I’m working in there to make 
a living and I have to work—so I’d just keep my 
mouth shut. 

Then you couldn’t (talk), that’s all. You’d have to 
do your job and that’s all. 

Well they’re paying us, so what are you going to do? 


Not only did the majority of the sample express a desire 
to talk, but they also recognized the contrast between the 
“talking” they experienced in other situations and that per- 
mitted by the technology and environment in Plant Y. Their 
expectations about talking included: looking at each other 
while talking, being able to give full or nearly full attention 
to the conversation and continuing it to a conclusion. 

A few men expressed the feeling that the occasional shout 
was not really talking: 


... We shout a lot but can’t talk much while work- 
ing. 

(Can you talk?) Only to shout across to somebody. 
Not near enough to them long enough to talk about 
anything. Sometimes you start to talk to a guy and 
when you’re done, you look up and find another guy 
standing there staring at you and wondering what 
you’re talking about. 


The last worker appears to have accepted a new pattern 
of conversing, but with somewhat humorous results. Most of 
the operators felt they had little opportunity to “talk” be- 
cause they had to pay visual attention to their job almost 


every second and couldn’t look at the person they talked | 


with. Not being able to look at a fellow talker, as is expected 
in American culture generally, wasn’t really talking. 


... Even on gas weld you can’t talk much. You have 
to watch what you are doing. 


At times we can’t actually talk and do the job. In 
welding you have to keep your eye on the work. 


I’d like to talk, but I can’t do my work at the same 


time. 
We can’t talk continuously, unless we get a run of 
RoE Sciiie coupes or there’s a break (in the line). We 


gotta keep our mind on the job and keep moving, but 
we get a chance to holler across once in a while. 
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... It’s just like Alcatraz. When you talk, it’s just 
like you see in the movies about prisons where the 
guys kinda lean close and make out that they’re real 
interested in something they’re bending over and then 
they talk without moving their faces, so the warden 
won’t see them. What kind of talking can you do 
in a job like that? 


We have already noted the short duration of exchanges 
between workers at Plant Y. Most of them were limited to 
a shout or a phrase. Over time, the staccato nature of the 
interaction, though not wholly satisfying, became better than 
no interaction whatever. One worker provided a succinct 
comment on the contrast between Plant Y experience and 
that elsewhere with respect to interaction duration: 

In that plant, if you got a joke to tell a guy you 
have to go in the hole (fall behind in operations) 
to tell it. 


We have seen that Plant Y environment was one in which 
talking was limited by visual and mental surface attention, 
geographical immobility, lack of technological interdepend- 
ence, negative sanctions by at least some of supervision, iso- 
lation, and noise. We have also noted that the repetitive, 
simple, and thereby monotonous nature of the job design 
made interaction all the more desirable. On the other hand, 
even after twelve to fourteen years of “selection,” most of 
the workers said they wanted or even had to talk. They re- 
sented not being able to follow the conversation patterns 
of the larger culture: looking at the listener, being able to 
pause for conversation, and to complete the “talk.” Most of 
them further felt that, limited though interaction was, if all 
interaction were abolished, the monotony and pressure on 
the assembly line would be so oppressive that working would 
become intolerable. 


How the Conflict Influenced Attitudes 


What did this conflict mean to the workers? We have 
already heard some of their comments. The workers, more- 
over, generalized this conflict to other areas of the work 
situation. Whether or not workers “liked” to talk influenced 
their attitudes toward the company and toward their imme- 
diate job. There was also a hint that workers, who liked to 
talk, valued differentially the various types of interaction 
they experienced on the assembly line. 

Workers were asked to indicate whether or not they liked 
to talk and whether or not they would miss not talking. 
Their attitudes toward the company were determined by 
their answer to the question: “Do you think the company 
does all it can (something, but not all; nothing) for the 
men?” Workers for whom talking was not important were 
apt to feel that the company did something or all it could 
for its employees. Those who valued talking, and found 
it difficult to talk in the plant environment, usually asserted 
that the company did nothing whatever for the workers. 
(See Table 1.) 

Whether or not the workers thought their jobs were in- 
teresting also depended to a considerable extent on whether 
they liked to talk. Most workers who didn’t miss talking 
thought their jobs were interesting, while those who liked to 
talk often said their jobs were not interesting. (See Table 2.) 


Table 1 


Want To Talk Correlated with “Does the Company 
Do What It Can for the Workers?” 


Company Does All Likes Talking Doesn’t Care Total 
Some or All 45 34 79 
Nothing 80 15 95 
Tora. 125 49 17416 
X? = 15.696 df = | P .001 
Table 2 
Want To Talk Correlated with “Is Your Job 
Interesting?” 
Job Interesting? Likes Talking Doesn’t Care Total 
Yes 63 33 96 
No 74 18 92 
TOTAL 137 51 18816 
X? = 5.272 df = 1 OS 


In other words, the majority of workers who developed 
certain expectations of patterns of conversation experienced 
conflict in the environment of the automobile assembly line. 
In addition, presumably partially because of this conflict, 
they felt their jobs were not at all interesting and that the 
company did nothing whatever for its employees. 

Workers tended to value the several kinds of interaction 
they had somewhat differently. Each worker was asked to 
draw a diagram of his work station, to indicate the number 
of men working in his area, and to estimate the number of 
times he interacted with each: once every five minutes, more 
than three times a day, and fewer than three times a day. 
Each worker’s interview was also evaluated in its entirety 
as to whether he were an adjusted worker or not. This evalu- 
ation, though subjective, was made and corroborated inde- 
pendently.!?” 

Workers who liked to talk and who interacted daily with 
a larger number of fellow employees—regardless of frequency 
—tended to be more adjusted to their jobs than those who 
interacted with a fewer number of co-workers. (See Table 3.) 


Table 3 


Number of Men Interacted with Correlated with Overall 
Adjustment (for workers who liked to talk) 


Interacts With Interacts With 


Overall Adjustment 1-5 People 6 or More People Total 
Slightly or Wholly 
Positive 30 22 52 
Wholly Negative 49 12 61 
Tora. 79 34 113 
X? = 6.834 df = 1 0.1 P  .001 


16. Totals differ from the number of 202 workers interviewed be- 


‘cause of indeterminate or no answers on one or another questions 


involved. 

17. The evaluation was made by Arthur N. Turner of the Tech- 
nology Project and corroborated by David Friedes of the Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University. 
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Though only a tendency, the correlation between adjust- 
ment and the number of people interacted with, regardless 
of frequency, was somewhat higher than adjustment and 
“intimate” interaction: the number of men a worker had 
interaction with every five minutes. On the other hand, that 
a worker interacted frequently with two or more people was 
more meaningful than frequent interaction with only one 
person, and in turn, than frequent interaction with no one. 


(See Table 4.) 
Table 4 


Number of Five-Minute Contacts Correlated with 
Overall Adjustment (for workers who liked to talk) 


Number of Five-Minute Contacts 


Overall Adjustment 0 1 2 or more Total 
Slightly or Wholly 
Positive 17 14 22 53 
Wholly Negative 32 15 12 59 
ToTaL 49 29 34 112 
X? = 6.789 df =2 03 P 202 


Further, workers who drew the larger number of men in 
the diagrams of their work stations tended to be more ad- 
justed. This number was independent of and apart from the 
workers with whom they interacted. It suggests that percep- 
tion of a greater number of potential contacts may be as 
meaningful as the number of actual contacts. 


Table 5 


Number of Men in Diagram Correlated with Overall 
Adjustment (for workers who liked to talk) 


1-10 People 11 or more 


Overall Adjustment in Diagram People in Diagram Total 
Slightly or Wholly 
Positive 35 16 51 
Wholly Negative 51 7 58 
TorTAL 86 23 109 
X? = 5.060 a4 03 P  .02 


This would appear to indicate that workers derived slight- 
ly greater satisfaction from interaction with a relatively 
large group than from frequent interaction with one or two 
others. That the greater number of different contacts through 
the day was more satisfying than many interactions with a 
few people may be a function of the nature of interaction: 
it was staccato, inconclusive and “in passing” with both. 
Frequency on the assembly line did not carry with it the 
intimacy usually associated with frequent contact in other 
environments. 


Conclusions 


It would appear that when patterns of behavior in one 
environment are contrary to expectations of participants, the 


conflict which results is not limited to the specific transgres- 
sion but generalizes to other areas as well. 

At Plant Y, not only did most workers resent their in- 
ability to talk, but they also tended to think their jobs less 
interesting and to feel that the company wasn’t doing much 
for its employees. This is not to say that the inability to talk 
was the only reason for negative adjustment and negative 
attitudes. There are other conflicts between Plant Y be. 
havior patterns and workers’ expectations. This analysis seems 
to indicate, nonetheless, that Plant Y’s violation of these 
expected interaction patterns was an important contributing 
factor. 

Workers’ expectations with respect to “talking” included 
looking at the co-conversationalist, being able to devote 
some attention to the conversation, and completing the ex- 
change. The technology and management’s utilization of the 
technology did not permit these patterns. 

The job design and management’s application of the de- 
sign at the same time limited the possibility and increased the 
need for talking. The mechanical pacing, the repetitiveness, 
the little skill and judgment required, the predetermination 
of tools and techniques, and the minute subdivision of the 
product worked on made the workers say they had to talk 
to “break the monotony.” On the other hand, by requiring 
constant surface mental and visual attention, minimizing 
technological interdependence, and severely limiting a work- 
er’s geographical mobility, the technology and the manage- 
ment thereof made interaction difficult, if not impossible. 

It should be remembered that all of the workers in the 
sample had been at Plant Y for twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen years. They may have learned (or had to learn) to tol- 
erate the environment; but even after all that time they still 
didn’t like it. Their experience in other situations was much 
more rewatding; it reinforced and maintained their expecta 
tions of what “talking” really should be. 

This hag been an attempt to illustrate the conflict arising 
from a discrepancy between one environment and a gener- 
alized set pf expectations with respect to only one segment 
of behaviot—interaction. 

This conflict—its apparent generalization to workers’ at- 
titudes and adjustment, and its persistence for more than 2 
decade—stiggests additional research: 







Studies of specific patterns—such as interaction or st- 
perior-subordinate relationships—in various. contexts. 

Empjrical research into discrepancies between specific 
environments and generalized expectations both to deter: 
mine résistance to change in and to evaluate the influence 
of spetific environment or expectancies derived from 
number of other situational experiences. 

Examination and evaluation of different types of inter 
action|with respect to their meaningfulness and rewarding 
effects for members in various environments. 

Abstraction of constructs of behavior inherent in the 
specific job designs in particular business and industrial 
forms, 
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Field Methods and Techniques 





Analysis of the Interviewer’s Behavior 


Barbara S$. Dohrenwend and Stephen A. Richardson* 


This paper presents a system for analyzing interviewer 
behavior.! We have found that application of this system 
helps the student interviewer to understand his own tech- 
nique and to improve it. 

We do not assume that there is a single type of inter- 
viewing technique which is ideal for all circumstances. Obvi- 
ously, the interviewer’s behavior must vary. according to the 
purpose of the research, the stage of development of the re- 
search, his relationship with the informant, and a number 
of other factors. Our experience suggests, however, that the 
beginning student has a rather narrow range of techniques 
at his command. Furthermore, he usually has a very in- 
accurate picture of his pattern of interviewing and does not 
know what alternative patterns might be used. 

Without a system for describing and analyzing interview- 
er behavior, we are handicapped in our efforts to make stu- 
dents aware of their natural patterns and of possible modi- 
fications. The literature at present provides no such system. 
Terms commonly used to describe interviewing—directive 
and non-directive, for example—are too general and insuff- 
ciently linked with specific items of behavior to provide useful 
guides. The system we present is an attempt to fill the need 
for a method of describing the interviewer’s behavior in con- 
crete terms. 

In this system each question in the interview is analyzed 
in relation to four components of interviewing technique. 
Thus, the student is helped to interpret his questions in 
terms of: 


— 


. Control of the topics of the interview; 

Restriction of the length of the informant’s responses ; 
Restriction of the content of the informant’s responses ; 
. Suggestion of the content of the informant’s responses. 


With the possible exception of the first, these components 
of the interviewing technique have all been discussed in the 





*Dr. Dohrenwend is Research Associate, Modern Indonesian 
Project, Cornell University. Dr. Richardson is Assistant Director, 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, New York. 


1. The material presented in this paper is part of a more general 
system for analyzing the behavior of the interviewer devised by 
the authors with Mrs. Helen Moyer and Dr. Robert J. Smith as 
part of the Field Methods Training Program. This project was 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Center, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Advisory 
Committee to the Program was composed of Professors Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner, John Dean, John Harding, Robert J. Smith, and Wil- 
liam F. Whyte. A description of the complete system of analysis of 
interviewer behavior, and a report of research on interviewing 
technique based on this analytic system will appear in a forthcom- 
ing book by the authors to be published by Basic Books, Inc. 


literature of interviewing. Even the first is discussed in- 
directly by Hyman in his development of a framework for 
the analysis of interviewer effect.2 There is also a brief refer- 
ence to control of interview topics in Young’s book on inter- 
viewing for social workers.* This component is not, how- 
ever, discussed nearly as frequently as the other three. 

Both restriction of length and restriction of content of 
the informant’s responses are described in a recent article 
by the Macobys.* In their discussion, the two components 
are not separated, but are treated together as one aspect of 
interviewing technique. In so doing, they follow the general 
practice in the literature of interviewing. It is our impres- 
sion, however, that these two components may present dis- 
tinctly different problems for the student interviewer. At least 
for purposes of training, therefore, it seems best to keep 
them apart. 

Suggestion of the content of the informant’s responses has 
probably been discussed more than any of the other com- 
ponents, It is, in fact, mentioned in almost every reference 
to interviewing technique. A recent discussion which describes 
many of the subtleties of this component appears in a chap- 
ter by Cannell and Kahn on research interviewing.* 


Procedure of Recording and Analysis 


To analyze an interview, the student must first make a 
sound recording of it. Since we have found that an inter- 
viewer tends to analyze his behavior in terms of what he 
thought he was doing rather than what he actually did in 
the interview, it is usually necessary to have another person 
participate with the student in the analysis of the record. 
If the student wants to learn new techniques, analysis of 
an interview must be followed by practice interviews, which 
in turn are analyzed to determine the extent of his success 
in using the new techniques. We have found that learning 
new techniques is most successful when the student concen- 


2. Herbert H. Hyman with William J. Cobb, Jacob J. Feldman, 
Clyde W. Hart and Charles Herbert Stember, Interviewing in 
Social Research, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954, p. 35. 


3. Pauline V. Young, Interviewing in Social Work, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935, pp. 80-81. 


4. Eleanor E. Macoby and Nathan Macoby, “The Interview: A 
Tool of Social Science,” in Gardner Lindzey (Ed.), Handbook of 
Social Psychology, Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, Inc., Vol. 1, pp. 457-459. 


5. Charles F. Cannell and Robert L. Kahn, “The Collection of 
Data by Interviewing,” in Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz (Eds.), 
Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, New York, The Dry- 
den Press, 1953, pp. 346-347. 
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trates his analysis and practice on one aspect at a time. 

We shall now describe the categories we use for analyzing 
each of the four components of interviewing technique in 
students’ interviews. We shall also describe some of the 
characteristic difficulties which we have found students have 
in connection with each of the four components of technique. 


Control of the Topics of the Interview 


The topics covered in the interview may be controlled 
almost entirely by either the interviewer or the informant, 
or by the two together. The interviewer may introduce almost 
every topic brought into the interview, or, contrariwise, the 
informant may introduce almost all of them. Between these 
two extremes there are various degrees of cooperation between 
interviewer and informant in determining what topics are 
included in the interview. They may both bring up topics, 
or, in a common form of cooperation, the informant, in effect, 
suggests a number of topics from which the interviewer se- 
lects, emphasizing some while ignoring others. 

In order to describe control of the topics in an interview, 
we classify each of the interviewer’s questions according to 
the prior part of the interview from which it is primarily 
derived. We distinguish three prior parts of an interview 
from which a question may be derived: 


Last response: The informant’s response to the most re- 
cent question by the interviewer before the question being 
classified. 


Responses prior to the last response: All the informant’s 
prior responses except his response to the interviewer's 
most recent question before the question being classified. 

Prior questions: All the interviewer’s questions prior to 
the one being classified. 

Illustrations of questions derived from each of these 
sources are :® 


Question derived from last response: The informant 
says he reacted negatively to a person. The interviewer 
then asks— 

Interviewer—“What was it about his personality that 
you didn’t like especially ?” 

Question derived from responses prior to the last re- 
sponse: 

Informant—“I could definitely see that one person 
in particular was leading the discussion.” 

After several questions and responses, the interview- 
er refers back to this statement with the following 
question— 

Interviewer—‘‘I was interested in what you were 
saying about one person taking the lead in the discus- 
sion. Which group was he from?” 

Question derived from prior questions: Following the 
question given in the last example, the informant re- 
sponds— 

Informant—“He was one of the new people. There 


6. The examples used in this paper are taken from a recorded in- 
terview, altered only when necessary to avoid detailed explanation 
of the purpose and setting of the interview. 


was a tendency for a lot of superfluous side chatter. | 
guess it’s only natural that there should be. And a let 
of ideas that couldn’t be used were brought up. He 
managed to keep the discussion to fundamentals.” 


Interviewer—‘So he structured the discussion and 
the others fitted in their ideas?” 


Informant—“That’s right.” 


Interviewer—“What was his name? Do you remem- 
ber?” 


In the last question the interviewer returns to the identifica- 
tion of the leader which he brought up in the question quoted 
above, “Which group was he from?” 

We should mention, for the sake of completeness, that 
a question may neither be derived from prior responses nor 
from prior questions in the interview. In interviews in which 
interviewer and informant were not previously acquainted, 
very few questions of this type have been found. In inter- 
views in which interviewer and informant were acquainted, 
such questions might appear more frequently. 

Clearly there is room for disagreement in deciding on the 
primary source of a question. We have found, however, 
that independent judges agree about seventy percent of the 
time on whether a question is primarily derived from prior 
responses, not differentiating between the most recent and 
earlier responses, or from prior questions. We have not re- 
corded the amount of agreement on other classifications of 
question source. 

In relating the classification of questions described above 
to control of the topics of the interview, we are concerned 
with the degree of control which the interviewer seems to 
be aiming at rather than the amount of control which he 
actually achieves with a particular informant. Thus, the in- 
terviewer whose questions concern only topics mentioned 
by the informant in his last response is asserting little or no 
control over interview topics. On the other hand, an inter- 
viewer whose questions derive entirely from his own prior 
questions apparently aims to control the topics completely. 
An interviewer whose questions derive from responses earlier 
in the interview falls between the two extremes. He limits 
himself to topics which arise from the informant’s interests 
and associations. From among the topics which thus enter 
the interview, however, he chooses to emphasize some while 
ignoring others. He is neither guided wholly by the course 
the informant chooses nor does he impose on the informant 
topics which the informant does not, for one reason or 
another, choose or happen to mention. 

In our experience, the beginning student usually attempts 
to exercise almost complete control over the topics of the 
interview. In his first interviews the student frequently 
thinks so much about what he is going to ask the informant 
that he fails to listen to the informant’s responses. As a re- 
sult, he loses interesting leads or fails to see when the in- 
formant does not adequately answer a question. Since he has 
not paid close attention to the informant’s responses, analysis 
shows that his questions are usually not closely related to 
prior responses but, rather, are related to his own prior ques- 
tions. The ability to listen and to follow up an informant’s 
responses is something which most students require some 
practice to develop. Particularly difficult to acquire is the 
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ability to keep a response in mind through several questions 
and answers in order to follow it up at a later time. What- 
ever his initial approach to the control of interview topics, 
awareness of several different ways of handling it helps the 
student to improve his skill and flexibility in this aspect of 
interviewing technique. 


Restriction of the Length of the 
Informant’s Responses 
The interviewer may attempt to restrict the informant’s 
responses to a few words each, or he may encourage re- 
sponses of greater length. In the literature of interviewing, 
the terms “open” and “closed” are widely used to describe 
the property of questions with which we are here concerned. 
We will use these terms, giving them a somewhat more 
precise and restricted meaning than some authors do. 
Definitions and examples of the closed question, of which 
there are three types, and of the open question are: 


Closed question: A question which specifies information 
wanted clearly enough so that an answer can be given 
in a few words at most. 

Closed—yes-no: A question stated in such a way that 
it can be answered politely by a “yes” or “no” with 
the possible addition of modifying phrases which are es- 
sentially redundant, such as “I think so” or “I don’t 
think they did.” 

Example: “So he structured the discussion and the 
others fitted in their ideas?” 

Closed—explicit alternatives: A question providing 
two or more explicitly stated alternatives which can be 
answered politely by choice of one of the alternatives. 

Example: ““And how did they—how do you think they 
felt? Do you think they enjoyed the meeting, or do you 
think they were embarrassed by this situation?” 

Closed—identification: A question calling for an iden- 
tifying label, 2 number, or other information which can 
be given politely in a few words. The sense of the ques- 
tion is usually where, when, who or how many, rather 
than what or why. 

Example: “What was his name? Do you remem- 
ber?” 


Open question: A question probably requiring more than 
a few words for a polite response. 
Example: “Do you want to tell me what happened 
last night, John?” 
Literally this question could be answered by “Yes” 
or “No”, but either of these answers would be rude, 
so the question is classified as open. 


We should emphasize that these definitions do not refer 
to the length of the response actually given by the informant, 
but only to the form of the question. 

Questions can be classified according to these definitions 
with very little disagreement. We have found that agreement 
between two persons classifying questions independently is 
about ninety percent. 

One of the major problems for the student of interview- 


ing is to learn to use ofen questions. The mere knowledge 


that this form of question exists and should be tried is not 
enough. In fact, the most common result of good resolutions 
to try open questions is a combination, ofen-closed question. 
The open question is asked, but before the informant has 
time to answer, the question is restated by the interviewer 
in closed form. An example of this type of question is the 
one given for the closed-explicit alternative form. Some- 
times the open-closed question seems to result from the stu- 
dent’s fear of silence. The informant, having been asked a 
question which allows him some scope, pauses to think 
about his answer, but the student misinterprets the pause 
as inability to answer the question. However, the student’s 
tendency to misinterpret such a pause points to the more 
serious difficulty with open questions. It is simply more diffi- 
cult to state an open question clearly than a closed question. 
The student’s tendency to avoid open questions is to some 
extent justified by the fact that they are difficult to phrase. 
In order to overcome this tendency, we have sometimes 
found it helpful to require the student to do a few practice 
interviews in which he tries to make all his questions open. 
Having learned how to phrase open questions, the student 
may then be flexible with respect to the form of his questions. 


Restriction of the Content of the 
Informant’s Responses 


Because the content may vary so much from one inter- 
view to another, it is not possible to suggest categories for 
classifying questions on restriction of content which will be 
appropriate for all interviews. We have found, however, that 
over a wide range of subject matter the categories described 
below have helped students determine the extent to which 
they tend to restrict the content of their informant’s re- 
sponses, at least in one area. 


Objective question: A question which concerns observ- 
able characteristics of persons, places, objects or events 
rather than the informant’s opinions or feelings, or his 
inferences about others’ opinions or feelings. 


Example: “What was his name? Do you remem- 
ber?” 
This example indicates that we interpret the term “ob- 
servable” in the definition broadly. 


Subjective question: A question which concerns the in- 
formant’s opinions or feelings, or his inferences about 
others’ opinions or feelings, rather than observable char- 
acteristics of persons, places, objects or events. 

Subjective-other: A question which concerns the in- 
formant’s inferences about others’ opinions or feelings 
rather than his own opinions or feelings, or observable 
characteristics of persons, places, objects or events. 


Example: Informant—‘She tried to reason with him, 
but then he started criticizing her too.” 
Interviewer—‘‘Spoiling for a fight.” 


Subjective-self: A question which concerns the in- 
formant’s opinions or feelings, rather than his infer- 
ences about others’ opinions or feelings, or observable 
characteristics of persons, places, objects or events. 
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Example: “What was it about his personality that 
you didn’t like especially?” 
Nonspecific question: A question which does not indicate 
whether an objective or subjective answer is called for. 
Example: “(How did she act in the situation? How 
was she feeling towards .. . uh?” 


Despite the existence of borderline cases between the cate- 
gories defined above, we have found that independent judges 
can agree about ninety percent of the time on the classifica- 
tion of questions. 

It is our experience that beginning students sometimes 
avoid subjective questions, particularly subjective-self ques- 
tions, perhaps in the fear of offending the informant by 
seeming to pry. Ironically, the other mistake to which the 
beginner is prone is often quite irritating to an informant. 
Perhaps still somewhat timid about asking subjective ques- 
tions, but aware that he should get data on opinions and 
feelings, the interviewer switches back and forth between 
emotionally loaded subjective questions and objective ques- 
tions. Either of these errors becomes apparent if the stu- 
dent’s interview is analyzed in terms of the content categories 
described above. 


Suggestion of the Content of the 
Informant’s Responses 


An interviewer may go beyond restricting the length and 
content of the informant’s responses to suggesting what they 
should be. In order to discover when this is occurring, there 
are two types of questions which should be identified: 


Leading question: A question which includes, either ex- 
plicitly of implicitly, a suggestion of the answer which 
the interviewer expects, this expectation not being based on 
anything the informant has said earlier in the interview. 

Example: Informant—“She tried to reason with him, 
but then he started criticizing her too.” 


Interviewer—‘‘Spoiling for a fight.” 
The interviewer suggests an interpretation of the 
individual’s behavior which is far more critical than any- 
thing the informant has said about this individual. 


Distortion: A question in which the interviewer restates 
information given by the informant earlier in the inter- 
view, but changes the sense of the informant’s statement. 


Example: Informant—“. . . There was a tendency 
for a lot of superfluous side chatter. I guess it’s natural 
that there should be. And a lot of ideas that couldn’t 
be used were brought up. He managed to keep the dis- 
cussion to fundamentals.” 

Interviewer—‘‘So he structured the discus- 
sion and the others fitted in their ideas.” 

The informant seems to be indicating that this per- 
son served the negative function of rejecting superfluous 
ideas rather than the positive function, which the in- 


terviewer assigns him, of providing a framework for 
others’ ideas. 


The distortion is actually a special case of the leading ques- 
tion. It is useful, however, to make the distinction. Either 
type of question may encourage the informant, out of polite- 
ness, to give incorrect information. For this reason, most ex- 
perienced interviewers discourage the use of any form of 
leading question, It is our impression, however, that the dis- 
tortion, particularly when it involves only a slight change 
of the informant’s statement, is more likely, than the straight 
leading question, to elicit polite agreement. Moreover, it is 
the opinion of some experienced interviewers that the leading 
question is sometimes useful as a means of eliciting informa- 
tion which the informant might otherwise withhold. Kinsey, 
for example, asked questions in the form, “When did you 
first... ?” for this purpose.’ Thus, if the student distin- 
guishes between the distortion and the straight leading ques- 
tion, he can learn to avoid the former but to use the latter 
judiciously when it seems to be required to encourage the 
informant to be frank. 


Conclusion 


Most of the examples of student errors we have cited 
have been in the nature of exercising tight control over the 
informant’s responses or over the interview topics. These 
are errors, however, insofar as they represent only one type 
of interviewing technique, not because they are to be avoided 
in all interviewing situations. Because most students seem 
naturally to establish rather tight control over the interview, 
they need training in becoming more responsive to the in- 
formant and in following his leads to a greater extent. This 
emphasis may, therefore, be justified in the early stages of 
teaching. 

It is important to point out that the scheme of analysis 
itself is neutral. It can show that in one case little if any 
control was exercised by the interviewer, whereas in another 
the interviewer exercised tight control. Or it can show that 
in one case the interviewer used hardly any subjective ques- 
tions, whereas another interviewer used a high proportion of 
subjective questions. In none of these cases does the scheme 
establish which is the preferred pattern. That depends upon 
the nature of the research problem and other considerations 
such as those noted at the beginning of this article. The 
system, because of its neutrality, does enable us to do research 
on the effects of different interviewing patterns upon in- 
formants’ responses. The results of some research on this 
problem will be reported elsewhere. (See footnote 1.) 

Here we have concentrated upon teaching with the thought 
that, at least in the early stages of his training, the student 
can best improve his techniques through having an oppor- 
tunity to become aware of them through analyzing them with 
an experienced interviewer. 


7. Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1948, pp. 53-54. 
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Aleoholism: Group Factors in Etiology and Therapy 


H. M. Trice* 


Despite the many factors involved in alcoholism, one basic 
characteristic distinguishes the problem drinker from the re- 
mainder of the drinking population. He is unable to control 
his drinking. Once he has begun to drink, he continues until 
some external force interrupts him. Thus, he may “‘pass out,” 
become ill, find himself in jail, be deprived of his “supply,” 
or injure himself in some way. The basic ‘criterion of alco- 
holism is not what is done while sober, but whether there 
develops an irresistible “yen” to keep on drinking once it 
has been started. The problem drinker experiences this as a 
strong desire that asserts itself upon the resumption of drink- 
ing. Whether this compulsion is a physiological peculiarity, 
a conversion hysteria, or some other factor is a wide-open 
question. Less debatable is the definition that the alcoholic 
is one who deviates from the drinking limits accepted by most 
of those around him. Where the non-alcoholic accepts stand- 
ards that define when he has had enough, the developing 
alcoholic continues to drink beyond these limitations until 
controls outside himself intervene to stop him. It is this 
uncontrolled drinking that constitutes the core of the syn- 
drome termed alcoholism. 


Research Interests of Various Disciplines 


Historically, the problem drinker was either “born that 
way,” “lacked willpower,” or was a moral degenerate. Add- 
ed to these widespread historical stereotypes is an ambivalence 
in American society toward alcohol itself. On the one hand 
its anaesthetic properties are extolled and included in the 
daily affairs of life. On the other hand, its ether-like results 
are fiercely denounced as a major source of debauchery, 
carnal pleasures and social irresponsibility. 

As research efforts have intermingled with this tradi- 
tional turmoil, they have, despite resistance, exercised a clari- 
fying influence. Many persons have come to look upon alco- 
holism as a natural phenomenon, something that can be 
studied as a process and treated without regard for the his- 
torical confusion that has existed. But even the research- 
minded have been unable to escape the general societal con- 
fusion regarding the alcoholic. In a sense, the confusion over 
the alcoholic has moved from the moral to the scientific 
arena with different disciplines actively debating over how 
to explain and treat the uncontrolled drinker. The clinical 
psychologists have talked in terms of “emotional instability” 
as a predisposing force. The psychoanalysts have posited an 





*Dr. Trice is Assistant Professor, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


unresolved complex or a fixation (usually oral) as an etio- 
logical explanation. Those of biological persuasion have em- 
phasized a nutritional deficiency. Anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists insist that the absence of social controls covering alcoho 
usage sets the stage for compulsive drinking. 

Therapy has reflected this variety of explanations. It has 
ranged all the way from the most esoteric psychoanalyses, 
through various chemical sensitizers, to Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. As yet no well-developed verification of the effective- 
ness of these techniques has appeared. Each therapist, on the 
basis of his own etiological persuasion, has proceeded to treat 
accordingly. Some trend has developed toward the combina- 
tion of psychotherapy, vitamin therapy and group therapy. 
But, generally speaking, therapy, like etiology, remains frac- 
tured into the different disciplines. 


The Research Problem 


Before an effective therapy can emerge, it is necessary to 
clarify a further basic etiological problem. Even if the pre- 
dispositions to loss of control assumed by the various dis- 
ciplines do exist, there remains the question of how these 
were translated into an uncontrolled use of alcohol. The 
mere possession of an unusual genetic difference in nutri- 
tional needs does not automatically mean uncontrolled drink- 
ing. Neither is it logical to believe that “emotional instability” 
or “oral fixation,” assuming they exist, are inexorably linked 
to alcoholism. Nothing in the nature of these predisposers 
inevitably leads to a loss of control. Something has to serve 
as a selective device, cementing the predispositions with alco- 
hol. The basic etiological problem in alcoholism today is the 
question of what forces act to join a predisposition to alco- 
holism with the actual use of alcohol. 

In order to point up this basic question it is necessary to 
summarize prominent hypotheses concerning the etiology of 
alcoholism. These can be subsumed under three classifica- 
tions: 1) Physiological deficiencies, 2) Psychological-emo- 
tional maladjustments and 3) Lack of effective social con- 
trols. 


The Physiologists 


Various physiologists conclude from their research that nu- 
tritional deficiencies in the form of vitamin-poor diets increase 
the consumption of alcohol. The impairment of nutrition 
leads to an impairment of the food selection mechanisms in 
the body. In turn, a poor food, alcohol, is selected dispro- 
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portionately.! An hereditary factor is often coupled with 
this.2 Not only can this nutritional deficiency develop en- 
vironmentally, but it can be the result of genetic differences 
in nutritional needs. ‘Thus, “loss of control” may not in its 
origin be greatly different from other innate cravings such 
as a dehydrated individual has for water or an herbivorous 
animal has for salt. The main difference is that alcohol 
craving leads to harmful rather than beneficial results. Ac- 
cording to this view, the alcoholic has an in-born, unusually 
high requirement for certain nutritional elements. This pro- 
duces a “metabolic individuality” that predisposes toward 
addiction. 

Since this research is based largely on rat reactions it is 
difficult to learn exactly where the predisposition might be 
in humans. Furthermore, there has been no demonstration 
that these assumed deficiencies existed prior to alcoholism. 
That they exist after loss of control is a widely accepted 
fact. Whether they existed in an etiological sense before loss 
of control remains to be demonstrated. 

However, the important consideration lies in the ‘even if”’ 
acceptance that the deficiencies are demonstrable and were 
present prior to loss of control. There is nothing in the pre- 
disposition itself that compels an attachment to alcohol. 
There are “poor foods” other than alcohol that could be 
selected. Food choice is just as culturally determined as it 
is biologically determined. Social norms, taboos, traditions 
operate in a potent manner to guide food selection. Further, 
even if alcohol were culturally emphasized, it may be defined 
in such a manner that it is brought under effective social 
control. Thus, the Cantonese Chinese of New York City, 
the Orthodox Jews,* the Northwest Coast Indians? all use 
alcohol frequently, yet loss of control is extremely rare among 
them. It is difficult to believe that these people would not 
possess their expected quota of persons with the alleged 
physiological predisposition. 

The absence of a link between this assumed predisposition 


and loss of control is realized by this school of thought. 


“. . environmental factors are potent and indispensable for 
bringing about alcoholism, but they do not do so unless the 
person involved possesses the type of metabolic individuality 
which predisposes toward addiction.”© The research need is 
to illuminate those “environmental factors.” 


The Psychologists and Psychiatrists 


Those who explain loss of control via the “emotional in- 
stability” route are in the same enigmas as the physiologists. 


1. Williams, R. J., Pelton, Richard B., and Robers, Lorene L., 
“Dietary Deficiencies in Animals in Relation to Voluntary Alcohol 
and Sugar Consumption,” Quart. Jour. Stud. Alco., 16 :235-244, 1955. 


2. Williams, R. J., “The Etiology of Alcoholism,” Quart. Jour. 
Stud. Alco., 7:567-585. 


3. Barnett, M. L., “Alcohclism in the Cantonese of New York 
City: An Anthropological Study.” In Diethelm, O. (Ed.), Etiology 
of Chronic Alcoholism, Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 1955. 


4. Bales, Freed, “Cultural Differences in Rates of Alcoholism,” 
Quart. Jour. Stud. Alco., 6 :480-499. 

5. Lemert, E. M., Alcohol and the Northwest Coast Indians, Berk- 
eley, University of California Press, 1954. 


6. Williams, Roger J., Nutrition and Alcoholism, Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 


Many clinical psychologists, psychiatrists and psychoanalyst; 
assume an automatic linkage between alleged ‘“‘unstable emo. 
tions” and the excessive use of alcohol. How the problem 
drinker learned to use alcohol in the first place is not con. 
sidered. 


And, like the physiologists, there is a tacit assumption that 
neurotic trends existed prior to loss of control. This has 
not been demonstrated. Despite the widespread research ef. 
forts to show that the alcoholic is a neurotic, it has not been 
clearly demonstrated that he possesses introversion, or mother 
fixation, or narcissistic responses, or a host of other neurotic 
manifestations in significantly greater amounts than non- 
alcoholics. And, it should be emphasized, these research com- 
parisons were made after the subjects had become alcoholic, 
It seems only natural to assume that the end result of the 
alcoholism process would be the production of neurotic be. 
havior. However, even this “after the fact” evidence is 
meager. 


For example, those of more Freudian persuasion often con- 
clude that “in alcohol he (the problem drinker) discover 
a way to relieve his tensions in the same way that nursing 
and oral gratification did when he was a baby.””? However, 
this writer goes on to state that these fixations are no! 
peculiar to the alcoholic, and that “‘a certain combination of 
circumstances must play a part in the onset of drinking.’ In 
short, some third force had to link the neurosis to alcoho 
usage. Another psychoanalyst sees the linkage between los 
of control and neurotic trends as an “accident.”’? Some speak 
of a “discovery” of alcohol as a means of resolving neurotic 
tension and anxiety. The content of these “accidents,” “dis 
coveries,” and ‘combination of circumstances” is, however 
left unexplored. 

The testing psychologists have failed to show that emo- 
tional maladjustment is necessarily linked to loss of control. 
Years ago Bowman and Jellinek concluded that ‘no per 
sonality constellation leads of necessity to addiction. Certain 
forces must act on the terrain to bring about addiction or 
abnormal drinking.”!9 Little evidence has accumulated since 
to change this conclusion. Rorschach specialists have con 
cluded that ‘definite similarity was demonstrated between 
alcoholic psychopaths and social psychopaths.”!!: 12 This 
means that, emotionally-speaking, the psychoneurotic symp- 
toms were common to both alcoholics and non-alcoholics. A 
similar conclusion is possible from Thematic Apperceptiot 


7. Knight, Robert P., “The Psychodynamics of Chronic Alcohol 
ism,” Jour. of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 86 :538-548. 


8. Ibid. 

9. Karpman, Benjamin, The Alcoholic Woman, Washington, Lin- 
acre Press, 1948. 

10. Bowman, K. M., and Jellinek, E. M., “Alcohol Addiction ani 


Its Treatment,” Quart. Jour. Stud. Alco., 2:98-172. Italics by the 
present author. 


11. Buehle~, Charlotte and Lefever, D. W., 4 Rorschach Study 0 
Psychological Characteristics of Alcoholics, New Haven, Hill: 
house Press, 1948. 


12. Button, Alan D., “A Rorschach Study of 67 Alcoholics,” Quari. 
Jour. Stud. Alco., 17:35-52, 1956. 
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Test results.!3 Again, “certain forces” were, as in the case 
of the psychoanalyst, left unexplored. 


When it comes to demonstrating clear-cut differences be- 
tween “normals” and alcoholics on test results, no data are 
convincing. Sutherland, after an intensive review of test data, 
confirms the conclusion of Wexberg that “there is no alco- 
holic personality prior to alcoholism.” !4: !5 Recent claims that 
Rorschach patterns can be ascertained that differentiate ‘“‘alco- 
holics from corresponding non-alcoholics’!® suffer from the 
fact that the “normals” were widely different from alcoholic 
subjects in age and sex distributions. And, the etiological 
implication of emotional maladjustment is made from cases 
who had already developed alcoholism. No effort is made 
to emphasize the fact that these psychological deficiencies 
are shown to exist after the onset of uncontrolled drinking, 
not before it. The same observations hold for the claims ac- 
corded to the Minnesota Multi-phasic Personality Inventory. 
The psychopathic deviate scale is claimed to differentiate be- 
tween addicts and non-addicts.!7» !8 However, no effort ap- 
pears to be made to decide whether this psychopathy was 
present before the onset of loss of control or after. The 
results show it present after; no logical inference can be 
made that it was there before uncontrolled drinking started. 


Again, however, the important research consideration lies 
in the “even if” acceptance that the emotional instabilities 
are demonstrably present prior to a loss of control. Even if 
this were the case, we are still faced with the problem of 
showing what process acted to connect these emotionally in- 
clined persons with alcohol usage. Why was alcohol selected 
as the way out? What accounts for this union between ex- 
cessive use of alcohol and neurotic trends, or, between exces- 
sive drinking and nutritional deficiencies? 


The Sociologists and Anthropologists 


An answer, couched in broad generalizations, has been 
stated by those researchers who emphasize the effect of cul- 
tural forces on drinking behavior. Societies, or subcultures, 
set up over-all definitions of what perceptions should mean. 
The anaesthetic effects of alcohol on the body is readily per- 
ceivable by users. The social milieu gives a normative mean- 
ing to this perception. At the same time, the society has 
brought this meaning under the social controls that are a 
natural part of its structure, or it has not. Thus, those social 
structures that have defined the depressant effects of alcohol 
as “the” adjustment technique to use in managing anxiety 
are building a union between individual predispositions and 
uncontrolled drinking. If to this is added the fact that alcohol 
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18 Brown, M. A., “Alcoholic Profiles on the M.M.P.I.,” Jour. 
Clin. Psychol., 6:266-270. 
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usage does not come under the control of the internalized 
inhibitions fostered by the society, predisposed persons are 
not equipped to exercise control. 


The major data in developing these points derive from a 
comparison of alcoholism rates among the Irish and Ortho- 
dox Jews. The rate among the Irish is unusually high. The 
Irish are described as defining the biological effects of alcohol 
as the way to manage individual tensions to the exclusion of 
other adjustment techniques.!9 Furthermore, this normative 
use of alcohol is not related to the moral patterns or reli- 
gious rituals that constitute the social controls of the Irish. 
Drinking is separated from the system of internalized inhibi- 
tions.?° It is allowed free reign in individual conduct, under 
the influence of the normative definition just described. Thus, 
loss of control becomes more possible since drinking groups 
encourage members to drink their troubles away and, at the 
same time, isolate the use of alcohol from the general pattern 
of inhibitions. In contrast, Orthodox Jewish subculture ori- 
ents its members toward a ritualistic use of alcohol that re- 
lates it to moral symbolism and sacred religious practices.?! 
Thus, drinking is included as an integral part of the soci- 
alization process, becoming, for individual members, a part 
of their inhibitory behavior. In this manner the predisposed 
are not vitally connected to excessive use of alcohol, even 
though it is widely used. Anthropological studies of drink- 
ing in pre-literate and semi-acculturated cultures have been 
in general agreement with this interpretation.2? 


In summary, the coupling between those inclined toward 
alcoholism and its actual use lies in the cultural encourage- 
ment to drink that exists in the social milieu, plus the ab- 
sence of effective social controls that would set up individual 
limitations. 


The main objection to this answer to the linkage ques- 
tion lies in its broad generalizations. What is the group 
process that executes these over-all, societal definitions? To 
a marked degree we have had to rely on overgeneralized data 
from such wide categories as religious, occupational, social 
class, or “sub-cultural.” Interaction studies of specfiic, face- 
to-face, drinking groups have not been systematically at- 
tempted. Although the specific phenomena of spontaneous 
group behavior has been implied, it has not been spelled out 
in research data. The research needs of the future center 
around an investigation of the primary drinking group ex- 
periences of the alcoholic. In one way or another all research 
viewpoints have acknowledged this research need. The terms 
“environmental factors,” ‘‘certain forces,” ‘combination of 
circumstances,” “discovery,” indicate a realization of the 
learning process going on within drinking groups. In addition, 
it is an accepted fact that the bulk of alcoholics have gone 
through a long period of development. What drinking group 
experiences were occurring during this time to effect an 
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attachment between predispositions and alcohol? It is the 
basic hypothesis of this paper that a vigorous effort to ex- 
plore these face-to-face drinking group experiences of the 
alcoholic will provide us with new etiological insight with 
which to design more effective therapy. 


Individual vs. Group Therapy 


Such suggested research is consistent with the fact that 
alcoholic group therapy is often regarded as superior to in- 
dividually-oriented treatment. For example, in the opinion 
of numerous therapists, Alcoholics Anonymous surpasses the 
treatment success of other types of therapy. Jellinek states 
that “as far as the rehabilitation of the alcoholic is concerned, 
there is no therapeutic activity which comes near to the suc- 
cess this extraordinary group has achieved.”23 Lemert de- 
clares that “whether their records are, or can be, accurate 
is debatable, but of the general superiority of its methods 
over other methods in use there can be no doubt.”24 Kersten 
regards it as a “mainstay” of treatment.2> Bird describes it 
as having “better success than any other method.”2© Maxwell 
concludes that skepticism has given way “to the pragmatic 
fact that the program works.”’27 

These opinions are not to be taken lightly. Even those ef- 
fective rehabilitation programs that do not utilize A.A., use 
group therapy that is similar in principle. The highly effec- 
tive program of the Consolidated-Edison Company has used 
group psychotherapy as one of its basic techniques. “In the 
group, he (the alcoholic) has the opportunity of observing 
similar problems in others, permitting increased insight into 
his own problems and gradual establishment of relationship 
with others.”’28 

Why is Alcoholics Anonymous effective where individual 
therapy would fail? The core of the matter is simply that 
the alcoholics become the therapists. Out of this basic em- 
phasis there arises a network of group controls for sobriety 
that is not present in the usual doctor-patient situation. As 
Bales indicates, in the latter instance the alcoholic ‘never 
... (In A.A.) there is a struc- 
tural framework in which each member has the opportunity 
to act as moral authority toward others who are acting as 
moral dependents, whereas (in other therapies) he is con- 
fined to the status of the moral dependent as a ‘patient’. To 
be recognized and respected are strong supports to motiva- 
tion, needed by the patient more than by the doctor.’’29 


initiates controlling activity 
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Other factors seem to be related to its success. The per 
missiveness of the group acts as a means of reducing the ex. 
treme defense barriers erected to protect the alcoholic person. 
ality from moral condemnation and exhortation. Moreover, 
the void created by abstinence is filled by activities and per. 
sons who emphasize the norm of sobriety, rather than alco. 
holic indulgence. A.A. is an emotionally satisfying alterna 
tive to chronic drinking. It acts to give the member a feeling 
of group support. Clinard concludes that in A.A. “the indi: 
vidual is given a feeling of group incorporation, and group 
oriented goals rather than individualistic and materialistic 
goals are furnished. . . . Such organizations represent, in 
part, the restoration of many of the characteristics of a folk 
society in the modern urban world.”3° Further, the “twenty. 
four hour” program acts to relieve tension, blotting out the 
past and deemphasizing the future. The typical alcoholi 
regards lifelong sobriety, which is his only hope, as an into: 
erable existence. When told he can never drink again hi 
whole world is threatened. But by emphasizing being sober 
only a small period of time, this threat is reduced. In thi 
manner the A.A. member focuses upon one small chunk o 
time after another until he amasses enough sober time to feel 
the rewards of a “dry” world. 

Finally, group participation in A.A. activities provide 
a new status based on new roles to play. This new statu 
and recognition acts to change prior self-conceptions of hin: 
self. Prior to this experience, his reference points for self: 
definition were gleaned from drinking group supports that 
emphasized his loss of control. Now there is a status tha 
emphasizes sobriety. 


The Therapy Problem: Non-affiliation 


But many problem drinkers cannot voluntarily align them: 
selves with an A.A. group despite the fact that one is avail 
able and they are exposed to it. Specific barriers prevent thei 
affiliation.3! If a problem drinker does not think of himseli 
as a person who can share his emotional reactions with other 
he has an obstacle to affiliation. If he has associated closel; 
with an esteemed friend or relative who, he thinks, has qut 
drinking by his own will power, he will choose to act like 
this “behavior model” rather than join A.A. If he has in 
accurate expectations of what membership involves, or if le 
is sensitive to social class symbols, he faces barriers to affiliz 
tion. : 
Additional impediments to affiliation exist in the receiving 
A.A. group. Unless there is forthcoming from the A.A. grou 
itself a constructive relationship involving sponsorship ani 
close contact with numerous members, further stumbling 
blocks will be added to his affiliation. If the newcomer dos 
not become incorporated into the informal cliques that form 
before and after meetings, new obstructions are added. Much 
of the ego-involvement lies in these spontaneous groupings 
Should the newcomer be emotionally unable to interact with 
these intimate groupings, he faces trouble in affiliation. On 
the other hand, the group itself may unconsciously practic 
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a selectivity that acts to exclude him. A final hindrance to 
affiliation lies in competition from his immediate family. This 
can take the form of a wife who continues her own con- 
trolled drinking, forcing him to choose between her and A.A. 
Or, it can take the form of blood relatives who provide 
moral and financial support for the problems that ensue from 
his drinking. 

Given these barriers, many alcoholics approach A.A. but 
do not join. Aitheugh this is a guess, it is probable that 
two out of three cannot “get on the program.” Thus, what is 
regarded as one of the most effective therapies we have is 
often vitiated by social-psychological drawbacks. Those ele- 
ments that account for attraction to the group are lacking in 
all too many cases. 


Research Strategy: Etiology 


So far we have seen that face-to-face group patterns play 
a vital role both in etiology and therapy. A prominent re- 
search problem for the future lies in clarifying the role of this 
group factor. Where etiology is concerned, the task is to 
show the group process whereby alcoholic predispositions are 
joined to alcohol usage. Where therapy is concerned, the task 
is to determine how the barriers to group therapy can be 
reduced. 

First, what research strategy can be suggested regarding 
etiology? Too often it has been assumed that the chief moti- 
vation to use alcohol excessively is the need to manage per- 
sistent and chronic anxiety. This exclusive attention to the 
role of psychic tension in uncontrolled drinking overlooks the 
positive rewards present in face-to-face drinking groups. 
These groups accord status to drinkers on the basis of ex- 
pected drinking behavior. Like any other spontaneous, na- 
tural group, a drinking group assigns status on the basis of 
the particular group definition of what alcoliol should mean, 
ie., the goals of the group. A hierarchy of status comes to 
regulate the drinking group behavior, with each member 
receiving group recognition on the basis of how well he ful- 
fills the group definition of why they drink alcohol. 

For example, tavern drinking groups studied by the author, 
drank for the purpose of demonstrating virility. Alcohol was 
a means of showing you were a “two-fisted drinker.” Conse- 
quently, “holding your liquor,” was a status-giving feat. 
Those who could drink their comrades “under the table” 
were fulfilling the goals of the group more fully than others. 
Their group recognition was higher than the ones who 
“passed out” or got sick or just went to sleep. The fact that 
this esteemed high tolerance for alcohol was a sign of im- 
minent loss of control was irrelevant to the status-awarding 
process, 


In such a situation alcohol is joined with reward stimuli. 
Those with a predisposition are, through such experiences, 
forging a link between their inclination toward loss of con- 
trol and its realization. As Conger has pointed out, “the 
basic assumption of a reinforcement story of learning is 
that the association between a stimulus and a response re- 
quires the presence of some sort of reward or reinforcement. 
... If we are to be consistent in applying a drive-reduction 
hypothesis, we must maintain that in those cases where the 
drink response is learned, it is learned because it is reward- 


ed.”32 The “some sort of reward” may readily lie in the 
prestige accorded drinking behavior in drinking groups. If 
drinking group acceptance is forthcoming to a drinker on 
the basis of his drinking performance, he has been given the 
reward of “being included.” A learning relationship between 
alcohol usage and group reward is cultivated. The learning 
link is even stronger if his drinking behavior is accorded 
status beyond mere group acceptance. Latent tendencies to 
loss of control are encouraged and slowly brought to active 
expression by these group influences. 

Implicit in this discussion are two facets of drinking group 
dynamics. First, there are expected drinking behaviors, i.e., 
acceptable kinds of behavior. They are merely the norms of 
the drinking group, those drinking expectations generally 
conformed to by all members before affiliation is completed. 
Second, there are status-giving drinking behaviors. Certain 
behavior is not only acceptable, it is looked upon as desirable, 
as emulative. It is given group recognition in the form of 
deference; leadership arises from the accumulation of this 
group status. he 

A third facet is present. Drinking groups have standards 
of what constitute unacceptable drinking behavior. Not only 
can acceptance and reward derive from drinking-group mem- 
bership; rejection by the group for “going too far” is also 
possible. Drinking groups have subtle limits that define un- 
acceptable drinking behavior. Certain acts become “disgust- 
ing,” “out of line,” “too high,” or “he is a nuisance,” “he 
doesn’t know when he has had enough.” Within the drink- 
ing expectations of the group there is a “cut-off” point be- 
yond which status rapidly declines rather than increases. 
And so the problem drinker can receive group exclusion as 
well as group recognition for his drinking conduct. When 
his drinking becomes inconsistent with group norms, when 
it has gone “too far” for group recognition, he feels both the 
group pressure to remove himself and a rejection, on his 
part, of his drinking associates. Whereupon he realigns him- 
self with another drinking group with more compatible drink- 
ing patterns. Since a learning link has been forged between 
reward and alcohol usage he shifts to a group of people who 
drink as he does to continue the rewarding experience. In 
this manner he continues to find drinking group support 
for the symptoms of alcoholism he is developing, i.e., high 
tolerance, “blackouts,” poor eating, etc. 

But guilt feelings about “drinking different” have now 
become active and intermingle with anxiety from other 
sources. Latent predispositions now become more manifest. 
More alcohol, plus the continued reward from a new drink- 
ing group, provide a ready solution. Soon, however, the re- 
jection experience reasserts itself and migration to another 
drinking group takes place. This shifting from intolerant 
drinking groups to more tolerant ones provides him with a 
continuous network of group supports. In this way he is 
given an ever-enlarging definition of what constitutes ac- 
ceptable drinking behavior. Since “loss of control” is a rela- 
tive matter, measured against modal drinking patterns, he 
soon reaches affiliation with those drinking groups where the 
expectation is that you will drink. until some outside force 
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intervenes to stop you. “Loss of control” is the group norm. 
The more group shifting takes place, the more isolated from 
the modal drinking pattern he gets. This serves to accentuate 
the extreme drinking expectations of the most lenient groups. 
An in-group vs. out-grown psychology enhances for him the 
drinking patterns of loss of control. 

This hypothesis has been supported by field interview re- 
sults conducted by the writer with both hospitalized alco- 
holics and active A.A. members. Excerpts from these inter- 
views follow. (Since this work is still in the exploratory stage, 
even the minimum of identification will be eliminated.) 


My former friends ostracized me as my problem 
got worse. It was a little bit of both you rejecting 
the group and group rejecting you: they would be 
a bit resentful that you did not drink like they 
did—and you wouldn’t want them to acknowledge 
you had a problem—that you couldn’t drink in the 
same manner that your friends did—this was one 
reason you went to lower-type bars. They rejected 
me because I was going overboard, becoming a 
nuisance—after a while people get fed up with this 
sort of thing and do not care to have you around— 
when this happened I said, “To hell with them, | 
will show them’”—so I found a bunch who would 
still look up to me. 


They did not drink right along with you—you 
would leave them and go to someone else who 
would continue to match you drink for drink— 
got so people wouldn’t even go with me—my own 
sisters would say they would go with me if I would 
have only a few. I promised but after I got in there 
I would just stay—so next time they just wouldn’t 
take me with them. 


As my problem got worse the old gang | drank 
with got more and more fed up with me. That’s 
why I dropped down to a lower level all the time. 
Every time I got drunk I would seek out a lower 
level because I had the feeling I would be accepted 
there. The old drinking buddies didn’t come right 
out and say I wasn’t accepted. I wanted to be, but 
in my own way of thinking I wasn’t. I just got 
the thought in my mind that I can’t kid these 
people any longer. I have to get some drinking 
partners I can put it over on and still keep that 
feeling that I’m higher than they are and _ better 
than they are. 


The reason why I went to the lower places is 
because the other guy, although I wouldn’t admit 
it, was beginning to look down on me. The better 
class, the class I had slipped away from because | 
had become miserable and mean, were beginning 
to say I couldn’t manage the stuff. Because I had 
to step over the deep end, I looked for the other 
guy who had stepped over the deep end too, be- 
cause I wanted to make myself believe I really 
wasn’t so bad. I always had to feel superior. If 
someone looks down on you, and you can’t cope 
with it, you’re going to go somewhere where you 
can cope with it. 


They were happy to see me come in there fo 
quite a spell—I liked to be the life of the party— 
and they seemed to like it too. It was wonderfy 
until I got half-loaded and then I started gettin 
mean. It always happened when I was about half. 
way gone. They’d get angry at something I said 
And, the first thing you know I’d be in a fight 
and I’d end up by busting up something. That wa 
my trouble, somebody would say something | 
wouldn’t like and then I would paste ’em. Sam 
old story. They got so they hated to see me come in 


I think any alcoholic has a feeling of superiority 
especially when he is half-shot. You want to ge 
with a group that looks up to you, and if you » 
in a place where everybody has on overalls an( 
you have on a half-way decent clean shirt and ‘shoe 
shined, stroll up to the bar, people look up ‘to you 
So I started going to places where they still want 
ed me. If you have some money they start crowé: 
ing up waiting for you to buy ’em a drink and yo 
feel superior. That’s what I was looking for. 


More research should be aimed at testing these formul: 
tions. The first step in such a research effort is to investigat 
the reward-giving aspects of drinking in specific drinkin 
groups. The second step is to attempt to determine what con: 
stitutes acceptable, usual drinking behavior within sud 
groups. What is expected ? What do the norms say you shoulf 
do as far as drinking is concerned? Third, at what point dos 
unacceptable drinking behavior develop? How does the re 
jected drinker react? Is there a pattern of shifting from 
intolerant to tolerant groups? 

By posing such questions as these, we can illuminate mor 
clearly the etiological puzzle of what forces act to join pre 
dispositions with excessive drinking. In such investigation 
we will find those motivational influences that will precip: 
tate a latent tendency toward alcoholism into the full-fledgei 
product. This insistence is not without support. Diethelm 
states a similar point. ‘““The dependence of an intoxicated 
person’s behavior on prevalent attitudes and expectancies 
the social group is also little understood and deserves cart 
ful investigation by the integrated efforts of psychiatrist 
and cultural anthropologists.”’34 

On the other hand, it should be emphasized that such: 
research orientation is not intended as all inclusive. In a 
probability, there are those cases who became alcoholics with 
out this process. There is the “lone” drinker who apparenth 
reaches a loss of control without these group experience 
He may be deficient in those social skills that would hav 
enabled him initially to be a part of drinking groups. Hei 
the symptomatic type of drinker who has come to express hi 
underlying maladjustment through alcoholism. Female alee 
holics seem to fit into this mold. In short, there seems to bt} 
a type of schizoid personality that has taken readily to alcoht! 
without any group tutelage. 

However, the contention here is that this type is relativel| 
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infrequent. Furthermore, it is quite possible that “lone drink- 
ing” is an end result of the group process. Before isolated 
drinking is too quickly regarded as purely an individual 
matter it is desirable to explore the history of the case. Too 
often it has been assumed that the “lone” drinker was an 
isolate from the start. This may be the case, and undoubtedly 
often is. But it is equally probable that he may be a “group- 
processed” type who arrived at lone drinking due to the 
absence of a compatible drinking group. 


Research Strategy: Therapy 


Research relative to effective therapy needs to concentrate 
further on the pitfalls to affiliation with therapeutic groups 
such as A.A. The high regard with which the writer holds 
A.A. is a well-known fact. From this position of respect and 
sympathetic support, however, it is possible to see that as a 
group A.A. possesses the features of any other interacting 
unit. And so it seems justified to raise the research question: 
does a screening process go on that selects certain newcomers 
for inclusion while others are cultivated ‘less intensely? 
To what degree does hearsay communication about a pros- 
pective member set up an adverse reaction in the group? 
Even more important is the question: are some potential 
members more readily included in the informal clique pat- 
tern of the group than others? Are some provided with 
closer, overall contact with the group, while others are 
limited to contact with only a few members? 

The research problem is to study the induction process 
used by various groups. A provocative hypothesis is that the 
rate of affiliation is higher among those groups who exercise 
a reasonable aggressiveness toward the newcomer. Rather 
than allowing the newcomer to decide independently con- 
cerning his behavior, do successful groups use, during the first 
few encounters with a prospect, a pattern of high interaction 
with him? In this manner, perhaps, the group controls are 
activated quickly and the newcomer is relieved of individual 
decision making. A variation on this hunch would be the 
hypothesis that this kind of induction is accorded to some 
new members, but not to others. Those newcomers who re- 
ceive it affiliate readily, those who do not, face an uphill 
battle. The findings relative to such a research hypothesis 
would enable various groups to critically appraise their re- 
ception techniques. 

Do those who affiliate with A.A. have a higher affiliation 
motive in their personality make-up than those who do not? 
This is a second relevant research question regarding the 
barriers to affiilation with A.A. The hypothesis is that a sig- 
nificant difference does exist. The measurement of such differ- 
ences could be attempted by means of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. Stories from this test have been scored to pro- 
vide an index into the strength of the affiliation motive (in 
Affliation).34 Further refinements on this technique have 
been made.3> With these tools at hand a comparison of affili- 
ates and non-affiliates relative to the intensity of the affiliation 
motive would be fruitful. Exploratory efforts along this 





34. Shipley, T. E., and Veroff, J., “A Projective Measure of Need 
for Affiliation,” Jour. Exp. Psychol., 43 :349-356, 1952. 

35, Atkinson, John W., et al., “The Effect of Experimental Arousal 
of the Affiliation Motive on Thematic Apperception,” Jour. Abnor. 
Soc. Psychol., 49:405-410, 1954. 


line have been made by the author. These indicate the feasi- 
bility of such a research effort. If the hypothesis is substan- 
tiated, it would provide a device for detecting those who 
have a personality barrier to affiliation with A.A. Therapeutic 
efforts could be adjusted accordingly. If the hypothesis is re- 
jected, the induction techniques of receiving groups would be 
indicated as a more determinative factor for affiliation than 
personality predispositions. 

Although not as clear-cut as these two research questions 
and hypotheses, a third research area is suggested by the fact 
that the dynamics in etiology and therapy are, at bottom, 
often the same processes. Many of the group phenomena 
present in drinking groups are also present in the dynamics 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. Only their content varies. Thus, 
group reward in the form of recognition and status is present 
in both. Group norms are operating in both. Self-definitions 
are provided in both. In both, specific group controls define 
who will be a member and who will not. The question that 
emerges from this fact: at what point in the group experi- 
ences of the alcoholic is he most susceptible to affiliation with 
a new “dry” group instead of a new “wet” one? One hy- 
pothesis that is suggested is that he can affiliate with a “dry” 
group when he has exhausted the possibilities of affiliation 
with a “wet” one. The research hunch is that affiliation 
with A.A. can take place only after drinking group supports 
have been removed. Exploratory interviews by the writer 
with many active A.A. members tends to support this posi- 
tion. Another hypothesis is that affiliation susceptibility is en- 
hanced during the period of drinking group realignment. 
Following rejection from one group there is a readjustment 
period. The hypothesis would be that attachment to a “dry” 
group such as A.A. is more probable during this time than 
after a new “wet” group attachment has taken place. 

A methodological problem involved in all of these sug- 
gestions can only be touched upon lightly. The questions and 
potential answers require field work. The rapport problem 
in such efforts is a difficult one. Time, frustration, money, 
and a source of alcoholic subjects, present obstacles. But it 
is the slow, pedestrian accumulation of acceptance by re- 
search-suspicious persons that constitutes the major research 
difficulty. 


Summary 


A basic research problem in the etiology of alcoholism 
lies in spelling out the group dynamics that can unite alco- 
holic predispositions to alcohol usage. Despite widespread 
awareness that a “linkage” process is missing from etiological 
considerations, little effort has been made to illuminate its 
nature. It is contended here that the coupling often takes 
place through the status-reward present in face-to-face drink- 
ing groups. Within the reference points provided by these 
groups, predisposed persons are tutored to use alcohol exces- 
sively. Group rewards provide positive motivations to use 
alcohol. However, group exclusion also develops and the 
budding alcoholic seeks out new drinking groups that will 
continue to reward his drinking behavior. In this manner, he 
reaches groups where “loss of control” is the expected norm. 

A basic research problem in therapy lies in how to detect 
and reduce the barriers to affiliation with therapeutic groups 
such as Alcoholics Anonymous. The induction practices of a 
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receiving A.A. group may act selectively to deter affiliation. 
Research is needed to clarify this hypothesis. Or, on the 
other hand, the affiliation motive may be weak in those who 
cannot affiliate. Research questions and hypotheses were pre- 
sented relative to this barrier. 


Conclusion 


These considerations are not intended as a polemic against 
the physiological or psychiatric viewpoints. The time is long 
over-due when researchers in the alcohol field will look upon 
alcoholism as a process, not a single-factor, one-way, cause 
and effect result. The physiological and psychiatric are not 
ruled out, but small group factors are ruled in with them. 


In short, these considerations are intended to call mo 
sharply to attention the role of the “wet” group in etiolo 
and the “dry” group in therapy. The conclusion that can 
reached is that exclusive consideration of physiological ap 
psychiatric forces has only limited explanatory power. It 
essential that the learning influence of the primary face-t 
face drinking group be included if a more complete expla 
tion of loss of control is to be realized. It is equally impo 
tant that impediments to affiliation with group therapy sug 
as A.A. be studied and reduced so that therapeutic effo 
will be more successful. Finally, specific research orient 
tions, questions, and hypotheses concerning the role of the 
groups both in etiology and therapy await our attention. 








